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What a difference the ANGELUS makes! To enliven the Summer hospitalities 
to make your leisure best worth while. To play it perfectly needs only love for musi 
not training, and all the world’s best compositions aré subject to anyone's desire to play 
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. 7 > J . ffe1 
piano anyone can play artistically with personal expression h 


here 
The ANGELUS may be familiar to you by hearsay, by repute. You have doubtless heard Ker 
it played and admired its artistic musical facility. But, not until you yourself have called at 
the ANGELUS dealer's in your city to have explained to you these wonderful features found 
only in the ANGELUS, can you really know this marvelous instrument for all that it is. 
THE —which gives personal control of artistic THE —which “ brings out” the melody and 
TORRASING Paeesarr delicate variations of time MELODANT subdues the accompaniment. 
ER necessary to beauty of interpretation. THE —upon which all changes of musical 
and the Responsive Pedals— ARTISTYLE expression are so plainly and simply 
MELODY which make easy all those expressive MUSIC ROLLS marked that perfect interpretation is 
BUTTONS variations of tone, from loudest to softest. easy, natural, 
Ik is these wonderful devices that will determine the ANGELUS as your shsolut choice among player-pianos. 


Owners of ANGELUS Instruments using 58-note rolls put up in black boxes will hear something to their 
advantage by writing direct to ws. 
Send for name of nearest representative and descriptive book of 
the Knabe-Angelus, the Emerson-Angelus and the Angelus Piano. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE Co. (Business Established 1877) MERIDEN, CONN. 
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Survey of the World 


The Ballinger in- 
vestigation came to 
. an end ‘on the 2oth, 
so far as the taking of testimony is con- 
‘cerned, and arguments will be made by 
counscl on the 27th and 28th. It is pre- 
dicted that the votes of seven of the 
members of the committee will be favor- 
able to Secretary Ballinger. The latter, 
on the 16th, discharged Frederick M. 
Kerby, the stenographer whose published 
statement had shown the part taken by 
Oscar Lawler, the law officer of the In- 
terior Department, in the preparation of 
the case against Glavis for the President. 
In the letter of dismissal Mr. Ballinger 
said : 

“In divulging information obtained by you 
in the confidential relation of stenographer to 
the Secretary of the Interior; in communicat- 
ing that informatijon-to. those whom you are 
bound to know are wrongfully seeking to 
bring reproach upon the Administration, and 
to injure me; and in deliberately misstating 
material facts, which you did treacherously 
comunicaie, you show _that. you are unworthy 
and unsafe. The fact that your treachery is 
futile cannot mitigate the character of your 
offense. For the good of the service you are 
hereby dismissed.” 

Kerby remarked that he had expected to 
lose his place. He was willing to leave 
his conduct to the judgment of the peo- 
ple, and he did not think Mr. Ballinger 
was a competent judge of ethics. On the 
following day he. was a witness before 
the comm‘ttee, telling how he came to 
publish his statement. He had desired to 
avoid giving testimony, but after Secre- 
tary Ballinger had said he had no specific 
knowledge of Lawler’s work he decided 
that it was his duty to speak. The truth 
was that the Secretary had full knowl- 
edge of the Lawler memorandum. In- 
teresting ietters were placed in evidence 
before the committee. It is alleged that 


End of the Ballinger 
Investigation 


the Secretary. intended to procure: for 
R.'M. Thompson, city engineer of -Seat- 
tle, the place now held by Director New- 
ell, of thie Reclamation Seryice: .In May. 
1909, he wrote to Mr. Thompson, saying 
he had been the guest, on the preceding 
Sunday, at Yonkers, of George -M. Per- 
kins, “the head of the house of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan & Co:,”: who was to’ take a — 
party to Alaska for an investigation’ as 
to.““the feasibility of exploiting Alaska in 
railroad construction and in other lines 
in which he is deeply interested.” Mr. 
Perkins wanted an engineer to go: with 
him. and, had asked :the Secretary - to 
recommend one. He had recommended 
Mr. Thompson, but had not abandoned 
the hope of securing’ his- services later in. 
the other matter. Mr. Thompson replied, 
that he would go.. A few days later he 
was advised by Ballinger to decline the 
invitation, and Ballinger wrote to Mr. 
Perkins that he wanted Thompson to re- 
main in the country for the consideration 
of “certain business matters.” But he 
asked Thompson to recommend an en- 
gineer to go with Mr. Perkins and advise 
him concerning “feasible railway con- 
struction and mineral resources.” Mr. 
Perkins invited the Secretary’s son to go 
as a guest, but the Secretary declined this 
invitation. Questions asked by Glavis’s 
counsel indicated a desire to emphasize 
the Secretary’s friendly relations with 
persons prominent in the Morgan-Gug- 
genheim syndicate, which had an option 
on the Cunningham coal claims. Mr. 
Lawler was an angry witness. His state- 
ment in reply to the Glavis charges, he 
said, had been prepared without consulta- 
tion with anybody, altho the Secretary 
had examined it after it was finished. He 
had destroyed the rough drafts or copies 
because there were “men gum-shoeing 
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around him. One of these was Brandeis 
(Glavis’s counsel) ; another was “Hap- 
good, of Collier's Weekly” ; another was 
J. B. Connolly, a writer for the W eekly, 
a man who, he asserted, had trampied on 
women and children in a fight for the 
lifeboats on a sinking steamship. But 
Brandeis (whom he directly addressed ) 
was “the flower of the foul flock” that 
had “stopped at nothing in a despicable 
and cowardly attempt to assassinate char- 
acter.”” He also asserted that James R 
Garfield, Gifford Pinchot and Brandeis 
had “corrupted” Kerby and other wit- 
nesses to procure false testimony. This 
brought hisses from the audience, from 
critics whom the witness angrily called 
“snakes or geese.” During his cross- 
examination by Mr. Brandeis he occa- 
sionally remarked that the latter was a 
liar. On the following day he admitted 
that he had had a prejudice against 
Glavis. When he (Lawler) was District 
Attorney at Los Angeles, Glavis had re- 
ported, as a land agent, that he was not 
the right man to prosecute certain per- 
sons accused in connection with land 
frauds. Land Commissioner Dennett 
testified that two special agents of the 
Land Office had been detailed to do de- 
tective work in obtaining personal in- 
formation concerning certain writers of 
magazine articles in which Secretary Bel- 
linger was severely criticised. This, he 
thought, was not an improper use of the 
agents, for the Interior Department had 
been attacked and must defend itself. 


as 


Peru and Ecua- 
dor have accept- 
ed the offer of 
the United States, Brazil and Argentina 
for joint mediation to settle the dispute 
on account of which the two countries 
were about to fight. The negotiations 
were begun by our Government on the 
12th, and Brazil and Argentina promptly 
consented to assist. The note addressed 
to Peru and Ecuador says: 

“Actuated by a sincere desire that peace 
be not broken between any two of the sister 
American republics, whose mutual regard, 
common institutions and inseparable interests 
should be sufficient guarantee of a conciliatory 
spirit, and believing also that the moment has 
arrived for recourse by the Governments of 
Ecuador and Peru to the mediation of friend- 
ly and disinterested governments, strangers to 


War in South America 
Prevented 


the dispute, under the obligation of Artic’. II, 
title 2, of the Hague Convention of 1890 for 
the pacific settlement of international dis) ites, 
to which both governments duly adhered. and 
which they solemnly reaffirmed as signat »ries 
to the Hague Convention of 1907; and be- 
lieving also that under Articles II and Ii! of 
the same conventions it is opportune that 
friendly governments should offer their good 
offices to avert war, the Presidents of the Ar- 
gentine Republic, of Brazil and of the United 
States of America ask earnest consideration 
of the following views by the governments 
concerned : 

“It is unthinkable that Ecuador and Peru 
should go to war over a boundary dispute 
which both by solemn agreement submitted 
to arbitration. Neither would it be conscion- 
able to sanction the repudiation of the award 
in advance by either party, for such sanction 
would dishonor the enlightened institution of 
arbitration to which institution of an advanced 
civilization the American republics are com- 
mitted. 

“If the Governments of Ecuador and Peru 
will withdraw their forces from the frontier, 
suspend mobilization and other measures of 
preparation for war and await eventualities, 
then in case no award is made, or in case 
serious difficulties shall subsequently arise, the 
three governments will undertake a satisfac- 
tory solution by mediation.” 

The troops are to be withdrawn at once 
from the frontier. Announcement of 
the decision in the boundary controversy 
will be withheld for some time by King 
Alfonso. 

x 7 

The arbitrators chosen 
to adjust the wages of the 
employees of the New 
York Central Railroad Company have 
finished their work. They decided last 
week what the increase should be on the 
Central system’s lines west of Buffalo, 
and it averages about 9 per cent. Wages 
there were already higher than those paid 
east of that city. The aim of the arbi- 
trators has been to provide for a general 
acceptance in the East of the rates deter- 
mined in the case of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Company, and thus to standardize 
railway wages thruout the country. It 
is estimated that about 55,000 miles of 
road are affected by the changes recently 
made, The Erie Company’s men voted 
to strike, but such a contest was averted 
last week by the company, which agreed 
to make increases substantially in accord 
with the Baltimore & Ohio rates. Among 
other changes reported are an increase 
of about 20 per cent. on the Central New 
England road, an addition of 12% per 


Wages and 
Railroad Rates 
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cent. for the New Jersey Central’s en- 
gineers, and 6 per cent. for the New 
Haven Company’s telegraphers and tow- 
ermen. The demands of the men on the 
New Haven Company’s trolley lines will 
he submitted to arbitration. Because 
of the higher cost of living the Standard 
(il Company has decided to increase the 
pay of its employees by from 6 to Io per 
cent. It is estimated that this change 
will add from $6,000,000 to $10,000,000 
to the company’s annual payroll. The 
bituminous coal miners in lowa have re- 
sumed work at increased rates, and the 
mine Owners have added something to 
the price of coal. In Illinois, however, 
72,000 miners have gone on strike, after 
being idle for six weeks. The strike of 
the employees of the International Paper 
Company, which began three months 
ago, ends in a victory for the men, whose 
pay is increased by 6 per cent. Ship- 
pers in the Middle West are organizing 
to oppose the projected increase of rail- 
road freight rates by which the com- 
panies seek compensation for the addi- 
tional wages. A conference held in Chi- 
cago was attended by 400 prominent 
manufacturers and representatives of 
commercial organizations. A committee 
was: appointed and it has asked the rail- 
road companies to refer the proposed in- 
crease of freight charges to arbitration 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It is understood that if arbitration is not 
accepted the shippers will attempt by in- 
junction to prevent an increase. Follow- 
ing the example of the New Haven road 
all the other roads having terminals in 
New York City are increasing their com- 
mutation passenger rates, and it is esti- 
mated that the proposed additions will 
increase by nearly $5,000,000 the sum 
paid annually by commuters. Protests 
have been made by committees represent- 
ing them, and appeals have been ad- 
dressed to the Public Service Commis- 
sion of the State. 








as 

Cases of Bribery Three men recently 
and Fraud indicted for bribery in 
Pittsburg were tried 

last week. Dr. F. C. Blessing, Presi- 
dent of the Common Council, was con- 
victed, but the jury asked the Court to 
be lenient. In the case of Charles C. 
Schad, formerly a Councilman, the jury 
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disagreed and was discharged. Frank 
F. Nikola, a wealthy business man, ac- 
cused of having assisted in bribing 
Councilmen in the interest of the Colum- 
bia National Bank, was acquitted. 
Joseph G. Armstrong, Director of Pub- 
lic Works, was arrested. The Voters’ 
Civic League says he is guiliv of for- 
gery, perjury and subornation of per- 
jury in connection with the falsification 
of payrolls. In Schenectady, N. Y., 
where there is a special term of court, 
by order of Governor Hughes, to. con- 
sider charges affecting the county’s 
Board of Supervisors, George F. Sauter, 
a contractor, has been indicted for de- 
frauding the county. Other indictments 
are expected.——An inquiry concerning 
the New York City Borough of Queens 
(on Long Island) has led to the indict- 
ment of ex-Sheriff M. J. Goldner, for 
larceny and forgery; ex-Superintendent 
of Sewers C. J. Burke, for forgery, and 
Robert Kreuscher, a saloonkeeper, for 
collecting fraudulent claims. Goldner is 
a man of large fortune and a local 
Democratic leader. Mayor Gaynor asks 
the District Attorney to procure the in- 
dictment of John M. Cragen, formerly 
secretary of Borough President Gresser 
and now a judge of the Municipal 
Court, upon evidence tending to show 
that whenever he bought $5 worth of 
postage stamps for the borough offices 
he collected $50, having falsified the 
vouchers. 





& 


An explosion of 6,000 
pounds of dynamite, on the 
18th, killed thirty - three 
persons, injured 145, and destroyed the 
building occupied by the Cuban Rural 
Guard in the city of Pinar del Rio, 108 
miles from Havana. At first some 
thought that the explosion had been 
caused by conspirators, but it was due to 
an accident. Owing to race disturbances 
the dynamite supplied for use in making 
roads had been stored (for safety) in the 
Guards’ building, and the explosion ‘took 
place while workmen were placing the 
cases or boxes in wagons, the authorities 
having decided to remove the dynamite 
to Havana. The lid of one of the boxes 
was broken, and a carpenter carelessly 
nailed it down with a hammer. His head 


The Islands 
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was’ found nearly half a mile away. 
Among those killed were several officers 
of the Guard and their families—— 
Senor Velez, formerly Cuban Secretary 
of State, has been pacified. Having been 
appointed Minister to Spain, he resigned 
because his expenditures in the State 
Department were criticised by his suc- 
cessor, Secretary Sanguily. The latter 
explained that he had not intended to ac- 
cuse Sefior Velez of extravagance. 

In Congress, at Washington, last week, 
Sefior Quezon, Delegate from the Phil- 
ippines, in a speech exprest the desire of 
the Filipinos for independence. He has 
since received cable messages of congrat- 
ulation from prominent Filipinos. Sefior 
Osmena, speaker of the Assembly, sent 
word that the desire of the people for 
independence “remained unalterable.” 
The Nationalist party, of which the two 
men are representatives, includes a large 
majority of the Filipino voters and elects 
three-fourths of the members of the As- 
sembly.——-Reports covering the first 
eight months of the new tariff, which 
permits free trade between the Philip- 
pines and the States in nearly all prod- 
ucts, shows that in this period the im- 
ports from the islands increased from 
$6,500,000 to $12,250,000, and the ex- 
ports to the islands from $7,000,000 to 


$11,500,000. The gain in imports vy 
mainly in hemp (about $3,000,00 
sugar ($1,200,000), and cigars ($95 
000) ; and the chief addition to the « 
ports were $1,600,000 in cotton goo: 
$800,000 in manufactures of iron 
steel, and $700,000 in wheat flour.— 
Spaniard named Perello, who recent 
arrived in Madrid, says he is one of 2 
sailors who swam ashore from a Spani- 
warship at the time of Admiral Dewey s 
attack in Manila Bay; that they were 
captured and held in bondage on an 
island by Tagalogs; that 27 escaped in 
January last; that 28 were drowned 
while trying to escape, and that man 
remain in captivity. The Court of 
Claims, at Washington, has decided 
against the claim of Liliuokalani, for- 
merly Queen of Hawaii, for $450,000 
rent for Crown lands in the islands. 


os 


The steamship “Ve- 
Central America nus,” which sailed 

from New Orleans in 
the guise of a merchantman, was speed 
ily transformed into a warship. Having 
taken on board 300 followers of Madriz, 
she appeared at Bluefields and demand- 
ed the surrender of that port by Estra- 
da’s revolutionists, the penalty for resist- 











THE TEMPLE OF PEACE. 


Erected by Andrew Carnegie at Cartago, Costa Rica, for the Central American Court of Justice and destr« ed 
by the earthquake of May 4. 
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ance to be bombardment. Her 
commander also intercepted a 
merchant vessel and took from 
her a bag of mail which had 
been sent from New Orleans. 
At this point Commander Gil- 
mer, of the United States gun- 
boat “Paducah,” intervened, 
forbidding bombardment, or- 
dering the “Venus” to depart, 
and warning her commander 
that he must not molest mer- 
chant vessels seeking the port. 
He also landed 160 sailors, 
with guns, to protect the lives 
and property of Americans, 
and gave notice to Estrada and 
Madriz that there must be no 
fighting in the city. The two 
armies were confronting each 
other a few miles away. Our 
State Department explains 
that the “Venus,” having de- 
ceived the authorities at New 
Orleans, has forfeited full 
belligerent rights and was not 
entitled to conduct a blockade 
which should be recognized. 
It was reported on the 2ist 











that the “Venus” had attacked 
and sunk the _ revolutionist 
gunboat ‘“Omotepe.” Addi- 
tional earthquake shocks in 
Costa Rica were reported on the 2oth. 
Passengers arriving at New York from 
Port Limen tell dreadful stories of the 
suffering and devastation in Cartago. 
Only four houses were left standing 
there. 
& 


The decision of King 
George to permit the 
body of his father to 
lie in state was highly appreciated by the 
people, who in unprecedented numbers 
availed’ themselves of the privilege of 
doing honor to the deceased monarch. 
Thousands of people were turned away 
from Westminster Hall every night 
when the doors were closed, and many 
maintained their places in the queue un- 
til the opening in the morning, The 
body of Edward VII was conveyed 
from Buckingham Palace to Westmin- 
ster at noon, May 17, while “Big Ben” 
tolled and a combined military band of 


The Funeral of 
Edward VII 


‘by - Queen 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON READING THE PROCLA- 
MATION OF GEORGE V AT TEMPLE BAR, 


over four hundred pieces played the 


“Dead March” from “Saul.” The coffin 
was placed upon an ordinary gun-car- 
riage, drawn by eight fine black horses. 
Upon the white satin pall were placed 
the symbols of royalty, the orb, scepter 
and crown. Behind the carriage walked 
King George, in admiral’s uniform, fol- 
lowed by his two sons, Prince Albert 
and the Duke of Cornwall, in the uni- 
form of naval cadets. Following these 
came the visiting royalty and members 
of the King’s household, and then state 
carriages for the ladies, and a mounted 
Guard. At the entrance to Westminster 
Abbey the funeral cortege was met by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Dean of Westminster, and as the coffin 
was carried up the hall it was followed 
Alexandra, supported on 
either side by King George and the 
Dowager-Empress Marie of Russia. 
After the reading of the lesson from 
John v and the singing of Psalm 
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xxiii, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
delivered a short discourse. The House 
of Commons and the House of Lords 
were assembled on opposite sides of the 
hall, and the entire Cabinet was present. 
On May 20, a longer and more impos- 
ing procession followed the body of the 
late King from Westminster to Pad- 
dington Station, where it was conveyed 
to Windsor by train. Nearest to the 
King behind the gun carriages rode the 
Duke of Connaught and Kaiser Wil- 
helm, then followed King Haakon of 
Norway, King George of Greece, King 
Alfonso of Spain, King Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria, King Frederick of Denmark, 
King Manuel of Portugal and King Al- 
bert of Belgium. Following the horse- 
back riders were six carriages, the first 
occupied by the Queen-Mother Alex- 
andra, the Russian Dowager-Empress 
Marie, the Princess Royal and the Prin- 
cess Victoria, and the second containing 
Queen Mary of England, Queen Maud 
of Norway, the Duke of Cornwall and 
Princess Mary. The next four carriages 
were occupied by the ladies of the Court 
and the seventh by Prince Tsai Tao of 
China and his suite. In the eighth car- 
riage were M. Pichon, the French For- 
eign Minister; Sanad Khan Montaz es 
Sultaneh of Persia, and Theodore 
Roosevelt, Special Ambassador from 
the United States, the last wearing 
evening dress, making a marked con- 
trast with the brilliant uniforms of 
the other representatives. Queen Mary 
has allowed the Queen-Mother Alex- 
andra to take precedence of her on 
all occasions and has deferred to her 
wishes in all respects in regard to 
the arrangements of the funeral. The 
streets thru which the funeral proces- 
sion passed were packed with people 
who bowed their heads and maintained 
perfect silence as the mourners passed. 
The admirable decorum and orderliness 
of the crowds during the week have at- 
tracted the general commendation of 
visitors. London has been the refuge of 
political malcontents from all countries, 
and there were nine kings taking part in 
the ceremonies, some of whom have 
been the object of anarchistic attacks in 
their own lands, yet there were no dis- 
orders or unpleasant incidents of any 
kind. 


A Frenchman his 
A Channel Flight again passed “the < - 

ver streak” which s 
arates England from the mainland. 1 
successful aviator is Count Jacques |e 
Lesseps, a grandson of the late Fer: 
nand De Lesseps, who constructed tie 
Suez Canal and attempted to carry oitt 
the Panama project. M. De Lesseps 
left Calais at 3:30 in the afternoon an‘ 


arrived at Dover at 4, therefore slight! 


beating the time made by Louis Blériot 
on July 25, 1909. He flew high because 
the Channel was covered with a fog. 
His compass was useless on account of 
the vibration of the machine, and, as he 
could see nothing beneath him, he steered 
by the sun. A torpedo boat provided by 
the French Government was to accom- 
pany him, but was left far behind. As 
he approached England he caught siglit 
of Dover Castle thru the fog, and, select- 
ing a landing place a mile inland, shut 
off his power and glided gently to the 
ground, landing at Winston Court Farm. 
He intended to return immediately, but 
on account of the unpleasant weather 
postponed it. The machine used was a 
50 horse power Blériot monoplane, called 
by its owner “The Scarabée.” 


& 


In recent years, on 
account of the em- 
barrassments of the 
Government, the laws requiring all Jews 
except certain specified persons to reside 
in the eastern provinces of Russia have 
not been strictly enforced. Now, however, 
the Government, evidently feeling itself 
strong enough to brave the opposition of 
the Jews and of the liberal parties in 
Russia, is expelling the Jews from the 
cities in which they have been permitted 
to live and do business. The expulsion 
is being carried out with great severity 
and injustice. In Kiev only 170 fami- 
lies are allowed to remain out of 1,150. 
All are required to leave the city before 
June 14 and many of them were given 
only twenty-four hours’ notice before 
they must depart. In some cases they 
have been prevented by the police from 
even entering their own houses: in order 
to obtain such property as they could 
carry away with them. Police raids have 
gathered into the stations hundreds of 


Jewish Persecutions 
in Russia 
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Jews and dispatched them in batches to 
the Pale, regardless of their wealth or 
starding in the community. Merchants 
of the first Guild who are allowed by law 
to live outside the Pale have been ex- 
pelled from Kiev in case any excuse 
could be found for this action, such as 
are engaging in other business than that 
designated by the law. The infant chil- 
dren of commercial travelers have been 
sent away from the city on the ground 
that their fathers, being absent, have lost 
the right of residence. In St, Petersburg 
a modification of the order has been 
made, which permits Jewish women at- 
tending the higher educational institu- 
tions to reside outside the Pale like the 
male university students. 
& 

The trouble at Chang- 
sha is by no means 
over. Lieutenant-Com- 
mander R. O. Bitler, in command of the 
gunboat “Helena,” now at Hankow, re- 
ports that all foreigners have been offi- 
cially notified again to seek refuge on the 
ships. It appears that the rioting which 
destroyed the mission buildings was not 
a mere local disorder caused by the high 
prices of food, but indicated an organ- 
ized and widespread revolutionary move- 
ment. The consulate at Nanking regards 
the situation there as exceedingly dan- 
gerous on account of the growth of the 
anti-foreign prejudice, reminding one of 
the Boxer times. The first day of the 
riots at Chang-sha appears to have been 
a spontaneous outbreak, but the destruc- 
tion carried on in the two following days 
was of a more systematic character and 
evidently planned and directed. The 
houses that were destroyed were those 
purchased by foreigners. The buildings 
that were merely rented or were occu- 
pied by foreign companies in which the 
local gentry were interested were not in- 
jured. Evidently the people of Hu-nan 
province are determined to prevent for- 
eigners from acquiring land, and it is re- 
garded as an unpatriotic act to rent it. 
Last month two Chinese who were try- 
ing to negotiate for the sale of some land 
far outside the city itself to the Standard 
Oil Company were beaten to death by a 
mob. Hu-nan has about the same area 
as Great Britain and a population of 
22,000,000, producing large quantities of 
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coal, iron, timber, tea, oil, tobacco and 
rice. The city of Chang-sha is noted for 
its patriotism and valor. It held out suc- 
cessfully against the Taipings for eighty 
days and thus checked the rebellion. It 
is not expected, under the circumstances, 
that anything can be done toward the 
punishment of the real leaders of the 
anti-foreign outbreak. To make a show 
of vigilance, however, the Government 
has seized two men, a barber and a boat- 
man, who were put to torture, found 
guilty and seneeauaees” 


The first Premier of 
Foreign Notes United South Africa is to 

be Gen. Louis Botha, now 
Premier of the Transvaal, who has been 
summoned to form a Cabinet for the new 
government. Viscount Gladstone is to 
be the first Governor-General, and it was 
expected that Prince George would open 
the first parliament in person, as he did 
that of Australia, but since he has be- 
come King this will doubtless be impos- 
sible. The recent Spanish elections, 
in which for the first time all parties had 
ostensibly a free field, resulted in an in- 
crease in the radical element. The Lib- 
erals, who had 68 seats in the old Cortes, 
will have 226 in the new, and the Con- 
servatives have dropped from 237 to 108. 
The Republicans will have 39.seats in- 
stead of 28, and the Socialists, hitherto 
unrepresented, have elected as deputy 
from Madrid, Don Pablo Iglesias, the 
founder of the Socialist party in Spain. 
The Carlists of Catalonia have lost five 
seats, leaving them but eight. The Gov- 
ernment under Sefior Canalejas will have 
a majority in the new Cortes, but it is 
an unstable one. In the elections for 
the Senate the Liberals obtained 87 seats 
and the Conservatives 37, but the Senate 
will inevitably be Conservative, because 
41 have ex-officio positions as grandees 
of Spain, as captains general and as 
bishops, and 121 are life appointees. 
The returns from the elections in Bel- 
gium on May 22 indicate that the Cler- 
ical Ministry will still remain in power, 
altho its narrow majority of eight may 
be reduced. The Clericals have had con- 
trol of the government for the last 
twenty-six years, but in this election the 
Liberals and Socialists combined to over- 
throw them, 





The Employer and the Labor Unio1 


BY MARCUS M. MARKS 


[Probably no man in New York City has done more work in settling industrial dis- 
putes than Mr. Marks. Tho actively interested in all good public movements, whether politi- 
cal, social or ethical, he gives most of his attention to the National Civic Federation, of 
whose Executive Committee he is a member, and to the Roosevelt Industrial Peace Founda- 


tion.—EbirTor. ] 


N view of existing conditions in the 
| industrial world: every effort should 
be made to throw light on the im- 
portant question of union relations for 
the purpose of arriving at a better un- 
derstanding between capital and labor. 

The union has many men who devote 
all their time to the single purpose of or- 
ganization, and these men become expe- 
rienced, well trained and present their 
case intelligently and forcefully; on the 
other hand, the employers do not discuss 
their attitude to organized labor with suf- 
ficient freedom or frequency to enlighten 
the popular mind. 

The Closed-Shop Issue.—Those who 
are experienced in mediation and concil- 
iation in industrial disputes approach 
with diffidence those cases in which the 
demand for the “closed shop” is the 
cause of the difficulty. Strikes resulting 
from a demand of this nature are the 
most obstinate ; it is almost impossible to 
settle them. When wages, hours of labor 
or other conditions of employment are at 
issue, it is usually possible, with calmness 
and skill, to bring about a speedy adjust- 
ment, because in these instances there is 
no basic principle involved. These cases 
may be discussed as practical business 
matters with little passion by both em- 
ployers and employees, and they lend 
_themselves readily to compromise; 
friendly conference and the study of 
economic conditions soon establish a fair 
basis for settlement. But when the closed 
shop is the issue both sides usually feel 
that a question of principle is involved, 
and the fight is apt to be bitter and to 
the finish. 

The unions often undertake the strug- 
gle for the closed shop, even when only 
a very few non-union men stand in the 
way of complete organization. In one 
industry five thousand men struck be- 
cause eight men were employed who 
would nct join the union. New unions, 
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untrained and inexperienced, are ‘hie 
most likely to go to extremes in such a 
contention. In like manner new associa- 
tions of employers are the most difficult 
to reason with. 

Classification of Shops in Their Reia- 
tion to the Unions.—In studying the re- 
lations between the employer and the 
union it is desirable clearly to define the 
terms open shop and closed shop. The 
problem before us is not a simple one. 
There are employers who are friendly to 
the union, those who are indifferent and 
those who are unfriendly. Upon the at- 
titude of the employer to the union work- 
ingman and vice versa, as well as upon 
other conditions stated below, will de- 
pend the complexion of the shop. The 
so-called open shop and closed shop are 
the two main divisions—there are at least 
seven distinct subdivisions in the classi- 
fication of shops with respect to union re- 
lations. 

First.—There is the anti-union shop. 
Here the employer is emphatically and 
frankly opposed to the organization of 
his workingmen; this employer has 
either suffered from strikes or fears their 
possibility ; he will not knowingly employ 
a union man and will discharge an em- 
ployee who is discovered to be a member 
of the union; he may even go so far as 
to require each employee, before his en- 
gagement, to sign a card to the effect that 
he is not a member of any union and will 
not join one while in his employ. This 
shop is frequently confounded with the 
open shop. But it is not open; it is 
closed against union men, just as the 
shop ordinarily termed closed shop is 
closed against non-union employees. 

Second.—There is the non-union shop, 
where, without any animus against 
unions on the part of the employer, there 
happen to be no union men employed. 
Such a shop may be situated in a locality 
where workingmen are not organized. 
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This shop, while practically non-union, is 
teclinically an open shop, there being no 
discrimination against the union. 

Third—We have the typical open 
shop, in which union and non-union men 
work freely side by side, without dis- 
crimination, The employer may be indif- 
ferent, neutral or friendly; he does not 
actively recognize the union affiliation of 
his employees, neither is the union of- 
ficially in evidence, as there is no active 
shop chairman representing the union 
employees. 

Fourth—There is the open shop, in 
which union and non-union men work 
side by side with the knowledge and con- 
sent both of the employer and of the 
union; there is either a written agree- 
ment or an understanding between this 
employer and his union workingmen es- 
tablishing the open-shop arrangement of- 
ficially ; there may be a shop chairman se- 
lected by the union, but his authority is 
‘ limited according to the number of union 
employees. We have in this class the 
first stage of union recognition. 

Fifth—There is the union shop, in 
which all workingmen are members of 


the union, but without any agreement or 


official sanction from the employer. The 
shop organization by its own propaganda 
keeps up this condition of unionism. The 
non-recognition of the union by the em- 
ployer technically differentiates this from 
the typical closed shop. The employer in 
this “union shop” may possibly not even 
be aware of the fact that all his men are 
members of the union until a strike or 
other cause reveals this condition. This 
subdivision represents a temporary con- 
dition which soon develops into a closed 
or an open shop. 

Sixth.—There is the closed shop with 
the open union. In this case- the em- 
ployer has an agreement with the union 
that only members in good standing may 
work in his shop, with the stipulation, 
however, that he retains the open mar- 
ket to secure help and may employ non- 
union men provided they join the union 
on beginning work, the union agreeing 
to accept these men at once as members. 

Seventh—There is the closed shop 
with the closed union. This is the most 
complete form of union recognition. 
Only union men in good standing may 
be employed. If men lose their good 
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standing in the union they must be dis- 
charged. The employer may not go into 
the open market to seek labor, but must 
apply to the union. 

The unicn demands the closed shop for 
the purpose of maintaining the advan- 
tages gained as the result of a strike or 
ct peaceful negotiations, which advan- 
tages the union fears may be lost unless 
the complete control of the shop is with- 
in its grasp. To this end the union of- 
fers te cv-operate with the employer by 
influencing its members to live up to 
their contracts. 

The employer, on the other hand, rare- 
ly establishes the closed shop voluntarily. 
His fear is that he will lose control of his 
business and place his capital at the risk 
of irresponsible parties who are not fully 
posted on general trade conditions. He 
also objects to the visits of the walking 
delegates with their occasional arbitrary 
show of power. 

Attitude of the Employer Toward 
Union Regulations—All employers, ir- 
respective of their attitude to the union, 
agree in opposing the policy of some of 
the unions with respect to the following: 

1. Restriction of output and limitation 
of machinery. When a man does not do 
his best he wrongs his employers as well 
as himself; more than this, he is apt to 
dwarf his latent faculties and cripple his 
future prospects. 

Our American workingman, to keep 
his supremacy, must bring out the best 
that is in him and not degenerate into a 
hum-drum average. The advanced 
unions generally recognize this principle. 

The employer, to keep his product suc- 
cessfully in the market, is compelled by 
competition to introduce new methods 
and new machines that bring about econ- 
omy of manufacture. Broadly speaking, 
labor-saving machinery does not reduce, 
but increases, the ultimate demand fot 
labor—the hardship, if any, is but tem- 
porary. Whoever opposes the introduc- 
tion of improved machinery opposes 
progress. 

2. Limitation of Apprentices. All em- 
ployers disapprove undue limitation of 
apprentices, and feel that every youth de- 
siring to learn a trade should have the 
opportunity to do so. The employers 
have no faith in the policy that restricts 
the number of apprentices to a small per- 
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centage for fear of bringing burdens on 
the trade. They feel that every me- 
chanic is a valuable asset, a producer, a 
consumer and an important member of 
society. 

3. Uniform wage. The uniform wage 
is generally disapproved by employers, 
and many wise union leaders now con- 
demn it. It is apparent that no two men 
have equal ability, and there should be 
opportunity for the bright, quick man to 
forge ahead. Nor should the unfortu- 
nate, dull workingman be forced out of 
employment by a general wage scale 
which the employer cannot afford to pay 
this slow worker; for the minimum 
wage, when established by the union, is 
usually pushed up to a point which forces 
the employer to discharge the under- 
average workingman. The introduction 
of the uniform wage may thus make the 
employer a party to working a cruel 
hardship on the wage-earner. 

4. Secondary boycott. The secondary 
boycott is universally and strongly con- 
demned by employers and by the public. 
While many excuse those who refrain 
from patronizing a man whose methods 
of business are unjust and oppressive 
(this is called the primary boycott), the 
punishment of a third party because he 
refuses to join in such a boycott (which 
is termed the secondary boycott) is a co- 
ercive measure which finds no sufficient 
apology. 

5. The sympathetic strike. When 
workingmen, particularly those who are 
under contract with the employers, stop 
work, not because of any differences of 
their own, but in sympathy with striking 
union workingmen, perhaps in an entire- 
ly different industry, such action is unan- 
imously condemned by employers and by 
the public. While the spirit of sacri- 
fice, engendered by a fellow feeling with 
those in the same general cause of labor, 
is truly to be admired, its method of ex- 
pression by the sympathetic striker is in 
every way evil—it loses the confidence 
and good will of employers who are 
made to suffer for the acts of others. It 
weakens the cause of collective bargain- 
ing, and thus undermines the usefulness 
of the union. The sympathy exprest in 
the sympathetic strike might more wise- 
ly show itself in financial and moral sup- 
port on the part of the union workers re- 
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maining in their places rather thar by 
actual cessation of labor, which le:ves 
more unemployed to be assisted and less 
wages to be used in such assistance. 

Sixth.—Compensation for accid ats. 
Employers agree that the present system 
of liability insurance is unjust and inef- 
fective. Many favor the new thought of 
prompt and direct compensation for acci- 
dents; but if they are to be responsible 
for injuries resulting from negligence of 
employees they will insist on full liberty 
in the selection and discharge of help, 
which liberty is not allowed in the closed 
shop. 

Conciliation. — Differences between 
labor and capital can best be adjusted by 
round-table conferences, which are edu- 
cational and conciliatory, The offices of 
disinterested third parties of experience 
are often very valuable. 

The round table is selected because, 
figuratively, it is democratic, having no 
head and no foot, and because there are 
no sharp corners between you and your 
neighbor. 

The labor question is one which con- 
cerns the relations between man and man 
and should be approached in a fraternal 
spirit. There should be no patting on 
the shoulder, no paternalism, no charity. 
The workingman, as a rule, desires no 
favors. He. feels that he has a right toa 
light workroom, with proper air and san- 
itation ; to a fair wage, which will permit 
him not only to live, but to enjoy life. 

Every one should approach the labor 
question carefully and intelligently. No 
one should ever take sides on impulse, 
but only after full and fair investigation 
of all the conditions. Justice should be 
the aim. There are good unions and bad 
unions; there are good corporations and 
firms and bad ones; each should be 
judged according to its merits. Every 
effort toward organization for a good 
purpose should be encouraged and then 
the association be judged by -its acts. 
Prejudice should be eliminated ; judging 
beforehand, judging without knowledge, 
is immoral and dangerous. Encourage- 
ment of either side in a dispute without 
full knowledge may bring great hardship 
even with friendliest intent. The con- 
trolling power should be the spirit of 
justice. 

Investigation Board.—How are we to 
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get the facts to aid us in arriving at a 
proper judgment in cases of labor diffi- 
culties? There is no adequate way at 
present. It seems to me that the State 
should establish machinery for the fair 
investigation of important industrial dis- 
putes, particularly in public utilities, 
either before or immediately after a 
strike. I have not worked out the de- 
tails of a plan, but suggest, tentatively, 
that it might be well, on request of either 
party, that the State ask the employers to 
select two men, the employees two and 
these four to select a fifth and sixth to 
complete the board of investigation. If 
either side decline to select its two repre- 
sentatives on the board within a reason- 
able time, then the State might appoint 
two chosen from the same industrial 
class to represent that side. The reason 
that six men are here suggested, instead 
of five, is that two impartial judges will 
reinforce each other and hold a stronger 
balance than one would. Not being an 
arbitration, a single deciding vote is not 
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necessary. The report of this board 
should be promptly made public; then 
public sentiment will assert itself; the 
strike will have intelligent support or 
disapproval and justice will more readily 
be secured. I would not at this time go 
as far as the Canadian act does, nor as 
the Massachusetts act contemplates, to 
prevent strikes and lockouts; it might be 
well to omit any compulsory features ex- 
cept those of fair investigation and pub- 
licity. A voluntary board, selected in 
each case from the particular industry in- 
volved in the trouble, will be better 
posted in the special situation than a 
standing State board, and, furthermore, 
will be more influential with the public; 
for it would be possible to get men of 
the highest standing in the community 
to serve in single cases, men whose serv- 
ices could not be secured on a perma- 
nent State board. Let us hope for the 
early establishment of such a court of in- 
vestigation in every State of the Union. 


New York Ciry. 


Fulfillment 


BY ESTELLE BIDDLE CLARK 


ForsPEnT, I leant from the high casement, sighing, 
“How long Fulfillment hides behind her mask!” 

When lo! a wind stirred all the woodlands lying 

On the near hills, and sped a low voice, crying, 
“Sigh not, but work! Success is not thy task. 


“Do we fulfill? Nay, our god is Antzus ; 
Ashes and muck we come to, as dost thou; 
Great then as now, splendid as thou dost see us, 
Silver and green, alive in bole and bough. 


“*“Homeless,’ thou moanest? Home is where God set thee. 
‘Failure,’ thou whinest? When have strugglers failed? 
Thou hast not failed, so long as sin doth fret thee, 
Wrong cannot say, if in fair fight he met thee, 
‘Thy man-of-war a derelict hath sailed.’ 


“Down to thy work! Despise successes shining ; 
Down to thy work, to succor human need! 

Down to thy work, thyself with them aligning 
Who plan too largely ever to succeed!” 


Waynessurc CoLttece, WayNesBurRG, Pa. 








Our London Correspondent 


Justin McCartny, historian, novelist, Member of Parliament and former 
chairman of the Irish party, the literary editor of THE INDEPENDENT in 1869 and 
now for many years our much valued London correspondent, one of the gentlest 
and best beloved of all men in public life in England, celebrates his eightieth 
birthday this autumn. In anticipation of this he has allowed a photographer to 
take his picture, for the first time in years so far as the public is concerned. The 
venerable historian has recently had a long siege of illness and trouble with his 
eyes, and has changed in appearance since the last published photograph was 
taken ; but every one who knows him will testify that he has not changed one whit 
in his never-failing supply of kindliness for all, or in the charm of his talk and 
his writing. 

“My health,” writes Mr. McCarthy in response to an inquiry, “is decidedly 
improving, but the improvement is still somewhat slow in its process and I do 
not believe there is any probability of its allowing me to return to that political 
and parliamentary life to which I gave up so much of my time during many 
consecutive years. I hope, however, to be able to continue my literary work so 
long as I remain one of the occupants of this globe, and I shall soon devote my 
attention mainly to the production of another novel. My interest in the progress 
of the United States is as keen and as warm as it has ever been, and from my 
earliest boyhood and even childhood my attention was naturally drawn to that 
Land of the West as we used to call it and which was associated with so much 
of the prospects and the fortunes of our people. I hope even yet to have a chance 
of revisiting the United Statés, with every region of which, north and south, east 
and west, I made some personal acquaintance in former days, and which my 
broken state of health has prevented me from revisiting thus far.” 
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Men We Are Watching 


BY A WASHINGTON JOURNALIST 


Dr. Harvey Washington Wiley, 
Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry. 


HEN the Agricultural Depart- 
\W ment of the United States 
Government was established, it 

was considered of paramount impor- 
tance; but later it lapsed into innocuous 
desuetude, as a kind of free-seed dis- 
penser to Congress. For years but little 
attention was paid to it except by those 
who would come under the dispensation 
of free seeds. But the Department has 
been bowling ahead at a great’ rate re- 
cently—not so much the Department it- 
self, as a department, but some of the 
energetic, vigorous, faddistic youngsters 
under its control; bureau chiefs who 
have broken loose from the uncanny 
quiet of seedy generosity and have been 
accomplishing marvelous results for the 
public good, thru their bureaus in the 
Department of 


people in saving the nation’s wealth, 
can just as well and truly be said of Dr. 
Wiley, chief of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, for the incalculable value of his 
life. work in preserving the nation’s 
health. 

Dr. Wiley looks his part to perfection. 
He is an ideal exponent of what he 
preaches, whether he always practises it 
or not. He is tall, broad, solid, strong; 
full of health, vigor, creative and com- 
bative energy. He has a tremendous lot 
of confidence in himself and courage in 
his. convictions. He is well past three 
score, but there are few younger men in 
Washington. He has a big head, firmly 
poised on massive shoulders, with black 
hair, only now reluctantly leaving his 
forehead and crown—drifting every- 
which-way when the Doctor waxes dras- 
tic in argument or effort. His step is 
quick and _ strong. 





Agriculture. 

One needs but to 
say “Pinchot” to 
awaken visions of 
what has developed 
from the wee, sma’ 
Bureau of  For- 
estry, one of the 
youngest young- 
sters of the Depart- 
ment of Agricul- 
ture; and what 
“Pinchot” means 
in the conservation 
of natural re- 
sources “Wiley” 
means in the con- 
servation of health 
and strength and 
human resources. 
Dr. Wiley has al- 
ready made a 
world-wide name 
for himself and his 
bureau, and as 
much as has ever 


been said of Gif- 








His eyes are clear 
and keen. His 
voice—you should 
hear him, just 
once, in a_ public 
address, or even a 
private conversa- 
tion, and you'd 
never forget the 
Doctor’s voice. 
His face is strong, 
rugged and deter- 
mined—not hand- 
some, but im- 
mensely _faith-in- 
spiring. When he 
says so, you can’t 
help believing him ; 
neither can you. 
help being glad he 
is a friend and not 
an enemy. 

If there ever was 
a thoroly self-made 
man, with a job to 
be proud of, it is 








ford Pinchot, - as 
champion of the 


DR. HARVEY WASHINGTON WILEY. 


Wiley and his Bu- 
reau of Chemistry. 
He was born on a 
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small farm in Indiana. His father 
—to quote the Doctor—"plowed for a 
living and preached for love,” but 
withal was an _ exceptional Greek 
scholar, and taught his boy Greek 
almost before he had mastered English. 
He was the kind of a father to inspire 
in his son a longing for knowledge—and 
the way in which the young Wiley 
accomplished his education is worthy of 
note. It marks the man. Between 
chores, in the hard grind which fell to 
him as a boy, he got together enough 
“book learning” to enter Hanover Col- 
lege. Thru the four years’ course he 
paid 50 cents a week for a room. Once 
a week he tramped home, returning with 
the next week’s supply of food on his 
back—he lived on corn-meal mush, pota- 
toes, bread and molasses. He never 
owned an overcoat, but he led his class 
thru the entire course, both in studies 
and athletics. Then he taught while he 
studied medicine in Butler College, 
Indianapolis. He received his degree of 


M. D. in 1875, with enough money saved 
up to take a special course in chemistry 
at Harvard College, under Agassiz, Pea- 
cock and Asa Gray, receiving the degree 


of B.S. Later he studied chemistry, 
physiology and pathology in the Berlin 
University, under Virchow, Von Helm- 
holtz and Hoffman, and under Dr. Zell, 
the head of the Berlin Board of Health, 
where he gained the first inspiration 
which resulted in the devotion of his life 
to a battle for pure food and drugs. 
This is the man who for twenty-six 
years has been at the head of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, in the Department of 
Agriculture. The first sixteen years 
were hard pulling. He began with a 
staff of four assistants and a dish- 
washer, down in the cellar of the old 
Agricultural Building, and for years 
worked at a clerk’s salary. Now he has 
a staff of 350 and a building of his own. 
He found the same public lethargy 
against him which greeted Pinchot’s 
early efforts, and a Congress which not 
only reflected. but exaggerated it. Only 
in the last ten years have real results of 
his efforts been evident; but to realize 
the gigantic strides which we have taken 
in that time, since once we were roused, 
we have but to look back and recall the 
conditions connected with all food and 
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drug supplies a dozen years ago, ; 
our carelessness concerning them. 

Many have risen up of late to clair 
share in the glory, and Dr. Wiley is | 
preposterously modest not. to give ec 
the devil his due and more for all 
assistance he has had in pushing { 
ward the fight against adulteratioys 
But it goes without saying that for ' 
first impulse, the persistent investi:: 
tions, the perpetual hammering away ; 
hard, cold facts, the motive power | 
been Wiley; and for it the nation owes 
him an incalculable debt. The enact- 
ment of the pure food and drug act was 
his first signal victory, but he was by no 
means satisfied. He says that it only 
gave him a fighting hold for the real 
battle, in which he is now vigorously en- 
gaged. 

A brain and energy like Dr. Wiley’s 
is not satisfied with any limitations, and 
he has branched out into almost every- 
thing. He is passionately fond of music. 
He is a poet in his own right; a humor- 
ist of rare quality; an after-dinner 
speaker of uncommon cleverness; an in- 
satiable reader; wide awake to every 
new thought in world progress. Few 
men are as popular among their friends 
or better respected by their enemies than 
Dr. Wiley. 

& 


Prof. Willis Luther Moore, 
Chief of the Weather Bureau. 


The Weather Bureau is _ another 
branch of the Department of Agricul- 
ture which has been forging ahead; 
faster and farther than they appreciate 
who devote their entire attention to 
reading the weather reports and then 
counting the drops of rain which fall— 
or do not fall—to see how big a mistake 
the forecaster of the bureau has made. 
As a matter of fact, precipitation is an 
erratic and not particularly important 
element in the work which the bureaw 
endeavors to perform, and to a marvel- 
ous degree has performed, for the bene- 
fit of humanity. 

Storms, the course and velocity of the 
winds, floods, changes in temperature. 
are live and essential issues in which 
meteorology has become a science o! in- 
calculable value to the United States 
during recent years, under the progres- 
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MEN WE ARE WATCHING 


sive energy of Willis Moore, Chief of 
the Weather Bureau. The first storm 
signals were hoisted on the Great Lakes 
in 1870. Today the entire commerce of 
the lakes is regulated by the Weather 
Bureau. Along the Atlantic Coast, from 
Maine to Florida, shipping interests 


‘keep in such close touch with the storm 


signals that something like a hundred 
million dollars’ worth of floating capital 
—not counting the value of cargoes— 
has been known to remain safely in har- 
bors in response to advice from the 
bureau. The value to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico of warnings of West Indian hurri- 














WILLIS L. MOORE, LL.D. 


canes is well illustrated in the history 
of the destruction and of the salvation 


of Galveston. Farmers, all over the 
country, watch for warnings of change 
in temperature, to protect their crops. 
In cities and towns along the rivers fore- 
casts of floods have saved no.end of 
valuable property. The daily forecasts 
are ‘read by the world at large chiefly to 
determine whether or not to carry an 
umbrella; and when, in the immaterial 
and the least reliable question of precipi- 
tation, the weather man goes wrong in 
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our prescribed locality, we shake our 
fists at Willis Moore and say all kinds 
of things about him and his bureau. He 
knows it, but he does not really mind it 
very much, for he knows—and we ought 
to—that he is one of the greatest mete- 
orologists in the world and chief of a 
weather bureau which in efficiency, ac- 
curacy and scientific development is far 
ahead of anything of its kind, look 
where you will. Professor Moore is not 
an accident in the office which he holds. 
He put energy and industry into every 
step by which he climbed to it and came 
into his present position perfectly pre- 
pared to meet all of the demands which 
it could make upon him. The history of 
the bureau since President Cleveland ap- 
pointed him its chief is a grand vindica- 
tion of both President Cleveland and 
Professor Moore. It was rather peculiar, 
that appointment. There was started a 
scandal about the Weather Bureau, with 
the claim that the chief, a Democrat, was 
using the bureau for political purposes. 
Moore was working in the Department 
of the Lakes. He received a wire from 
President Cleveland, ordering him to re- 
port to Secretary Morton. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture told him that the 
President considered appointing him 
chief of the bureau; that his commission 
depended upon his reply to one question. 
Then he asked Moore if he was a Demo- 
crat or a Republican. Moore replied 
that for once in his life he should like to 
claim to be a Democrat, but that he was 
not. Morton told him that the President 
knew perfectly well that he had voted 
against him at the last election and rest- 
ed the commission upon his proving will- 
ing to stand by his politics now. 
During the Civil War Moore’s father 
was an engineer with the Federal army, 
and during the last year young Moore 
was at the front, selling Washington 
and Baltimore papers to the men in the 
trenches. He says that he earned more 
money that year than his father, follow- 
ing Grant’s forces to Petersburg and 
marching with them into Richmond. 
Then, at his home in Binghamton, N. Y., 
he learned the printer’s trade and began 
reporting. When he was twenty he 
struck out for the Black Hills, but was 
driven back and stopped at Burlington, 
Ia., where he obtained a position on the 
Hawk Eve, while Bob Burdette was ed- 
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itor. There he met a man sent out to 
establish a primitive weather signal sta- 
tion, and the acquaintance developed a 
determination to master the weather 
business. Secretary Belknap appointed 
him to the signal service, and his life 
since then has been a persistent study 
and progress in the development of the 
science which captivated him, and its 
best application to public welfare, thru 
the inedium of the Weather Bureau. 

Professor Moore does not look three 
score, or act it, tho his hair is white. He 
has a fine face, with earnest eyes, and a 
cordial inclination to aid others to see 
things as he sees them. He is not a 
large man, but is nothing lacking in 
energy, magnetism and the courage of 
his convictions, which have _ recently 
taken a turn drastically conflicting with 
the accepted theories that forests en- 
courage rain, preserve moisture and pre- 
vent floods. In a recent report he has 
made on the subject, Professor Moore 
says: 

“Precipitation controls forestation, but 
forestation has little or no effect on pre- 
cipitation. 

“The run-off of our rivers is not ma- 
terially affected by any other factor than 
precipitation.” 

& 


Dr. Beverley Thomas Galloway. 
Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry. 


Another rare public benefactor in the 
Department of Agriculture is Beverley 
T. Galloway, Chief of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry. What Pinchot has been 
to forestry, Wiley to pure food, Moore 
in meteorology, Galloway has been in the 
field of ground-growing things. 


The immediate value of Dr. Gallo- 
way’s work is not so easily appreciated 
—not so amenable to popular notoriety 
—because it appeals directly only to the 
limited class who benefit ; and even there 
it does not bear a Galloway tag, but the 
importance of what he has done and is 
doing for the general welfare is almost 
beyond expression. 


In 1888 he was made chief of the lit- 
tle division of mycology in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In 1gor all plant 
work was consolidated in a Bureau of 
Plant Industry, of which he was made 


chief. Under his administration it h.s 
become one of the largest and most i:- 
portant bureaus of the Department, e 1- 
ploying over 1,200 men, more than tw >- 
thirds ‘of whom are engaged in practical 
and scientific agriculture, in investig: 

tions which touch every State and Ter 
ritory. All diseases of plants are car< 
fully studied in the laboratory and fieid, 
and experiments are constantly going | 














BEVERLEY T. GALLOWAY. 


to discover any possible improvement by 
breeding and selection. Agricultural ex- 
plorations are always in progress in for- 
eign countries to secure any new plants 
or seeds adapted to this country, and at 
home to discover the best localities for 
fruits and the wisest methods of culti- 
vating, harvesting, handling, storing and 
marketing. What appears to the con- 
sumer as a series of accidents is, in real- 
ity, a scientific system resulting from 
the researches of Dr. Galloway’s bureau. 
Millions of dollars have been saved to 
the farmers and fruit growers of thie 
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country, and the money value of the in- 
troductions which the Bureau of Plant 
Industry has made into this country 
would alone pay the entire expenses of 
the Agricultural Department many times 
over. 

There is Durum wheat, for example— 
a godsend to the farmers of the semi- 
arid West, enabling them to grow large 
crops in regions too dry to produce even 
sage brush; and the whole system of dry 
farming, for that matter—with dates 
and Japanese rices for the South and 
oats and new alfalfas for the North. 

Still more important are the victories 
which have been gained over plant dis- 
eases—the dreaded pear blight, which 
threatened.to wipe out the entire pear in- 
dustry of the Pacific Coast; the breed- 
ing of sea island cotton and cow peas 
for South Carolina, capable of with- 
standing the wilt disease, are only inci- 
dents. 

Dr. Galloway is a small man, earnest 
to the last degree, hard working far be- 
yond his physical ability; intensely de- 
voted to his field of labor; a charming 
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man to meet, but utterly devoid of any 
characteristic seeking commendation or 
encomium. He was born in Mollers- 
burg, Mo., in 1863. It was necessary 
for him to make his own way in the 
world, and after a common school edu- 
cation he learned the drug business ; but 
living plants were a commanding hobby 
eveni then, and as soon as possible he 
abandoned a promising profession to 
work his way thru the Missouri Agricul- 
tural College, graduating in 1884. Af- 
ter completing the regular course he 
took three years more in special studies 
and succeeded in introducing mycology 
and plant pathology into the studies of 
the institution. He came to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture thoroly prepared 
for his work, and has made good all 
along the line. It is not a work for 
which he will ever receive his just meed 
of popular applause, but those who un- 
derstand enthusiastically declare his 
achievements little less than wonderful, 
placing him among the foremost of those 
devoting their lives to the public good. 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


A Century of the Argentine Republic 


BY JOHN BARRETT 


DIRECTOR OF THE INTERNATIONAL BuREAU OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


today to take rank among the 
most 
the world. 


6 ex Argentine Republic is entitled 


progressive countries of 
It is advancing so rap- 
idly in ecommerce, wealth, influence 
and population that it is worthy 
not only of the attention and study 
of all men interested in the evolu- 
tion of nations, but of actual visit and 
investigation by travelers and persons 
who wish to see what is going on in 
other countries than their own. In view 
of the fact that Argentina is to celebrate 
its one hundredth anniversary with a 
great international exhibition, and as 
there will take place also this summer in 
Buenos Aires, its own beautiful capital, 
the Fourth International Pan-American 
Conference, there should be a great pil- 
grimage of representative men of the 


United States and Europe to this sister 
nation in the southern end of South 
America. It is no exaggeration to state 
that ninety-nine per cent. of those who 
may take advantage of this opportunity 
to familiarize themselves with a great 
Latin-American country will come back 
expressing profound surprise and pleas- 
ure at what they have seen and learned. 
The Argentine Republic is most favor- 
ably located for great development in 
agricultural industry and population. It 
lies almost entirely in the south tem- 
perate zone and has as great a range of 
climate as has the United States. In its 
hottest portion it never gets as hot as it 
does in the hottest section of the United 
States, and in its coldest portion it never 
gets as cold as it does.in the coldest part 
of this country. It reaches for over © 
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twenty-five hundred miles north and 
south, and its greatest width is approxi- 
mately seven hundred and fifty miles. 
Properly to describe its area, it might be 
stated that all that section of the United 
States lying east of the Mississippi River 
could be placed within its borders, and 
there would still be a little room left over. 
In this reach of country, moreover, as 
large a portion practically is suitable for 
maintaining a large population as the cor- 
responding section of the United States. 

The total population of the Argentine 
Republic today is approximately seven 
millions, and yet this is only a small num- 
ber of people, compared to the great pop- 
ulation which it must hold at some future 
time. Comparing Argentina with other 
countries of the world, no reason can be 
given why it should not some day sup- 
port in prosperity a population of 100,- 
000,000, 

The fame of its capital is world-wide. 
Buenos Aires is one of the remarkable 
cities of the world. ‘It is sometimes 
called “the Paris of South America.” 


This may be true, but it could also be 
called in its enterprise and progressive 
spirit the “New York or Chicago of 


South America.” It now rightfully 
boasts of a population exceeding 1,200,- 
ooo, and there are only one or two cities 
in the United States and Europe which 
are growing more rapidly. If it con- 
tinues at its present rate of increase it 
will reach the 2,000,000 point within the 
next ten years. Its parks, principal ave- 
nues, public buildings and private resi- 
dences command the admiration of all 
visitors, and it is one of the _ best- 
governed municipalities upon the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The average American 
city, not excepting New York, Chicago, 
Boston and Washington, could learn 
much in successful, clean and even eco- 
nomic administration from this capital of 
Argentina. 

The city possesses some individual 
features which make it stand out among 
the cities of the world. It has a club, for 
instance, which is housed in a building 
more expensive than that owned by any 
club in New York or London. It pos- 
sesses the best-equipped newspaper plant 
of any journal in the world. Its streets 
are bordered with buildings possessing a 
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harmony of architecture which-makes t! » 
average resident of Washington reg t 
that his city has no artistic control 
buildings and houses. The harbor faci - 
ties of Buenos Aires are an excelle:t 
illustration of the progressive spirit «f 
the Argentine Government ‘and peop!.. 
Recently that city had nothing but the 
shallow water of the River Plate washin =z 
its shores. The deep channel was far, 
far away, and large vessels could not 
come within many miles of the city. by 
the expenditure of millions and milliors 
of dollars, Buenos Aires has now a sys- 
tem of docks and wharves that will coni- 
pare favorably with those of any port in 
the world, and the Government is now 
deepening and extending them so that 
the largest vessels can make use of the e 
facilities. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about 
the Argentine Republic and the one 
which is the best evidence of its pros- 
perity and wealth is its foreign trade. 
If, as is often said, commerce is the life 
blood of nations, then Argentina is very 
much alive. Last year it bought and sold 
with the rest of the world products val- 
ued at the magnificent total of $700,- 
000,000. This practically means $100 
per head, which is a larger commerce 
per person than that of any other impor- 
tant nation upon the face of the earth, 
with the possible exception of Holland 
and Belgium. When,-moreover, we real- 
ize that this represents an increase of 
several hundred per cent. in the last fif- 
teen years, we cannot help applauding 
the country for what it has accomplished. 

But commerce is not the only thing 
that augurs well for the future of the 
Argentine Republic. The people them- 
selves are generous, hospitable and vig- 
orous. The average type of man or 
woman is tall, healthy and wholesome in 
appearance and character. The young 
men are growing up to a realization of 
the great responsibility resting upon them 
to make Argentina one of the principal 
nations of the world, while the women 
are not only able to grace social occa- 
sions as well as any women in the world, 
but also to preside in ideal manner over 
homes as mothers and hostesses. No 
North American ever goes to Argentina 
without regrets that he must leave, and 
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whenever he returns there he feels al- 
most as much at home as he does in New 
York, Washington, Chicago or San 
Irancisco. 

It is certainly most fitting that all 
North Americans should take a deep in- 
terest in the celebration of Argentine in- 
dependence, and if they are not already 
familiar with that country’s history and 
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A City’s Moral Lesson 


BY HERVEY WHITE 
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its present development they should take 
steps to acquaint themselves with it. The 
International Bureau of the American 
Republics at Washington will only be too 
glad to tell them how they can gain this 
information, not only about Argentina, 
but about all the other countries of Latin 
America, 


Wasuincron, D. C. 


AutHor oF “DiFFerences,” “QuickKsanp,” Etc. 


T has always been a matter of inter- 
| esting speculation to me just how 
much a city stands as a leader and a 
teacher to the surrounding country on 
which it feeds and from which it draws 
its inhabitants as well as its sustenance. 
Those who live in the metropolis I find 
like to think of themselves as the ones 
who set the fashion not only in dress 
but in ideas; in books, in architecture, 
in laws, in manners, in customs, and in 
methods of education. I have never 
heard them boast so much of morals. In 
fact they are more wont not to con- 
sider that. They look rather to the 
country as teaching them in morals. The 
provinces are often considered the 
source of the virtues which their tem- 
perance engenders. But why should this 
follow as the exception? If cities have 
their vices to teach their children, why 
not their virtues as well? 

As I have walked through the differ- 
ent countries of Europe I have often 
speculated on this influence of the cities. 
In architecture it is most noticeable to 
the traveler. Take the churches, for in- 
stance. It is the cathedral that seems to 
set the fashion for all the surrounding 
churches of the villages. In the province 
of Venice are everywhere pitiable imita- 
tions of St. Mark’s, often with their 
miniature campaniles. In Tuscany we 
see would-be Brunelleschi’s. In Lom- 
bardy Verona’s simpler gothic. And in- 
variably the traveler is set wondering 
whether the movement has been down- 
ward or upward. Is it not possible that 





the expressions of the country have 
found their ultimate in the creations of 
the city? That small failures have con- 
tributed to great success, rather than 
that the great beauty has been debased 
by imitations? As a matter of fact the 
current flows both ways. There is a 
constant interchange of ideas and ma- 
terial. But we provincials do learn 
from the cities a great deal and their 
teachings even in morality are not lost 
on us. 

Up here in the Catskills we have late- 
ly had an example in the undertaking of 
the building of the Ashokan Reservoir. 
The city has come out to buy its land of 
the farmer: a chronicle of its methods 
of procedure is not without data for 
conjecture. 

To begin with, our native farmer has 
not perhaps those methods of business 
inculcated in the doctrines of his great 
religious Teacher. To buy cheap and 
sell dear, that is, to buy at his neighbor’s 
disadvantage and sell if possible to his 
ruin has been learned from the sermons 
of the stones that he has from childhood 
picked off from his patrimony. But 
even in this robbery he has his standard 
of morality. To get twice as much for 
a thing as it is worth is a virtue, but to 
get four times may be considered even 
selfish. Tho with a shifting scale, there 
is still a significance to the word usury. 
Take half of your brother’s goods and 
you are a virtuous man; so long, of 
course, as you keep within the custom. 
3ut take all of them—no; there are 
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those even among the professionally vir- 
tuous who draw the line. 

Under such conditions, New York 
City comes to buy our farms. A large 
territory is soon to be condemned. Wit- 
ness the accompanying phenomena. 

The first plague is the descending of 
the lawyer. The farmer has already 
dealt with him to his own eye opening, 
and knows enough to refuse to sign any- 
thing. He is breathless, however, at the 
opening dialogue. 

Lawyer (after preliminary explana- 
tions). How much will you ask for 
your farm? 

Farmer (canny, knowing that he 
would gladly sell everything for two 
thousand). Four thousand dollars. 

Lawyer. Oh, nonsense man, put on a 
price. The City of New York is rich. 

Farmer. Well, five thousand dollars. 

Lawyer. Pshaw! We may as well stop 
trying to deal with you. There is no 
commission worth while in such a sum. 
We only ask twelve per cent. Put ona 
price. You ought to have pay for your 
affection for the old homestead. Put on 
a price and we will stop to talk busi- 
ness. 

Farmer (who all his life has been pin- 
ing to get away from the poverty 
stricken old stone and brush lots). Well, 
I did not think of the sentiment. Sup- 
pose I ask six thousand dollars. 

Lawyer. More. More. We will not 
touch it at such a pittance. 

Farmer. Eight thousand. 

Luwyer. More. 

Farmer. Ten thousand. (He has just 
gone through a week’s haggling for six 
shillings, but he is now rioting with all 
senses of proportion. ) 

Lewyer, Ten thousand is not half 
enough. 

Farmer. Well, say twenty thousand. 

Lawyer. Now you begin to talk like 
a man of business. If we get you 
twenty thonsand for your farm will you 
let us have our twelve per cent. as 
agents? You don’t have to sign any 
papers. 

The farmer assents, 


the bargain is 
made, the lawver drives out of the yard 
leaving the farmer wondering why he 
was not asked to raise to forty thousand, 


or even a hundred, or a million. His 
brain is fairly swarming with hig 
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figures. Here ends the first lesson of 
the city. 

But the lawyers have not finisied 
with their ‘clients and a wave of im- 
provement extends over the valley. 7 he 
farmer soon learns that while his hun- 
dred or so barren acres may in them- 
selves bring the fabulous sum of twenty 
thousand, they could be made to douile 
with improvements and he looks abcut 
with envy on his neighbors. A place 
will sell better if the buildings are re- 
painted, no matter if they are to be torn 
down the next year. The house will 
look better with a veranda. A new ad- 
dition will help it out immensely. He 
has no money for these improvements. 
Well, his lawyer stands ready with a 
loan for him. From the lawyer he also 
gets suggestions. He has perhaps an 
old deserted house, tumbled down and 
abandoned for many years. Fix it up, 
glaze it, paint it, add a porch, call it 
Woodlawn Cottage, have a sign to that 
effect painted neatly on a board, cut thie 
brush a little and he has added a value 
of five thousand dollars. Perhaps he 
has been thinking even of building a 
new house. Well, why not do it now? 
He will never have another chance. In a 
few years the country will be under 
water. Maybe he builds a boarding 
house, maybe a store, maybe there is an 
excuse for a saw mill. Build them. It 
is easy to borrow money. Kerosene 
paint is cheap and shines the first year 
as well as any. How are the appraisers 
to know everything? One house is 
moved back a few rods from its barns, 
an artificial lake is established, a sign 
painted, and the old farm house is now 
a country seat, worth five times what a 
farmhouse. would be anywhere. So the 
condemned valley is decked out in its 
burial clothes and good materials and 
good labor are put to wanton waste and 
the second lesson is given us from the 
city. 

The appraisers are the next visitors to 
our farmer. Three of them are chosen 
for the city and three are supposed to 
represent the community. They each 
draw five dollars a day and men who 
have been giad of a job at two dollars 
now drive about in their carriages, ex: 
penses paid, look wise and_ take thieit 
gossip with the neighbors, well pleased 
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to play the bountiful and curry favor, 
for who knows what political prefer- 
ment may follow after? They have 


_ learned already how men must not make 


haste who serve the city, and they make 
their job extend on thru the seasons. 
When a railroad will buy a right of way 
thru the country, it is the custom for 
one man to visit the condemned prop- 
erty, make an offer in fifteen minutes 
for the damages and if the farmer will 
not take it let him sue. As a matter of 
fact he does take it, for the offer is a 
generous and fair one, and he has 
learned that to bring suit is to lose, and 
to get much less than has been offered, 
let alone the cost of the suit. But in 
this case with the city’s business things 
are different and “graft” becomes a new 
word in his vocabulary. After the ap- 
praisers’ deliberations there will be a 
trial before a commission, and the third 
lesson given by the city is but a step to- 
ward the understanding of the fourth. 

The commission is a noble institution. 
Altho the members are of the most 
average intellect they must receive not 


five dollars a day each, but fifty. What 
a mistake that there are but three in- 


stead of six. Six can think of so many 
more funny stories. Our farmer 
watches the time when his land shall 
come into the court. Perhaps the trial 
is near the end of the session and the 
commissioners are willing to prolong 
their well paid labors. His case is 
docketed for Thursday. Thursday is 
so near the end of the week, the city’s 
lawyer gets a postponement till Friday 
and nothing is done that day to the tune 
of fifty dollars a day to each of the com- 
missioners, five dollars to each of the ap- 
praisers and the witnesses, not to speak 
of the lawyers who must be paid and 
the expenses of the court and its loaf- 
ings. On Friday the city’s lawyer gets 
another adjournment, for apparently 
they like the hotel life of a county seat 
and another day passes in doing noth- 
ing. Ashamed to ask for a third day’s 
adjournment the city’s lawyer gets the 
farmer’s lawyer to ask for it. Saturday 
is not anyway a good day for business 
and once more the little case is held over 
till Monday and the whole court goes 
out for a social drink together. On 
Monday the case actually comes to 
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trial. The farmer knows his cue well 
by this time. His sentiment for the old 
homestead has grown enormously and 
he actually can bring tears to his eyes 
as he claps on an extra five thousand. 
The city’s lawyer objects. The farmer’s 
lawyer argues. The witnesses witness, 
and the commission hears the evidence 
very patiently. At length the case is 
settled by knocking off two thousand, 
three hundred and thirty-six dollars and 
seventy-two cents from the last extor- 
tion and the old farm that cost the 
farmer fifteen hundred dollars in trade 
ten years ago now brings him his round 
twenty-two thousand, quite apart from 
his extra improvements if he has not 
been too timid to build the kerosene 
painted houses. The fourth lesson has 
been an instructive one and he has 
learned it and he goes back to await the 
next visit from his lawyer, for he has 
been primed that there are other eggs to 
hatch, 

Perhaps the lawyer finds our farmer 
is also a carpenter or a mechanic. Al- 
most any farmer has built a shed some 
time or other, perhaps even he has done 
so for his neighbors, since building of 
late has been much the fashion. “Ah, 
well, then,” says the lawyer. “The city 
is doing great damage to your business 
in requiring you to move from the 
neighborhood. You should sue _ for at 
least two thousand dollars,” and the 
farmer likewise thinks that he should. It 
is a disastrous thing to have one’s busi- 
ness taken from one, and there is no 
thought that the same community will 
be needing new houses, as they buy lots 
in the neighboring villages and prepare 
to live on the prizes they have lotteried. 
So the fifth lesson is entered upon with 
avidity and “poor old New York” is 
once more driven to the milking. 

The writer owns a farm outside the 
condemned district. The lawyers even 
favored him with an early visit. Below 
is the gist of the conversation: 

Lawyer. Let us undertake the collec- 
tion of your damages. Of course you 
do not need to sign anything. 

Writer. I think my place will not be 
damaged by the reservoir. On the con- 
trary, the value will increase. I will have 
a view of the lake,— 

Lawyer. Ah, yes, but you never can 
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tell. Now this road that runs past your 
residence, it may be this road will be 
closed. - 

Writer. I should prefer that it were 
closed. I like the quiet. 

Lawyer. But you could get damages, 
my dear sir, heavy damages. We ask 
only twelve per cent. You sign nothing. 

Writer. Why should New York pay 
me damages if I am not damaged? 

Lawyer (looking wild with alarm. Is 
this an anarchist who would uproot the 
foundations of society?) But if you can 
get the damages? he repeats. 

Writer. Why should I get damages if 
I am not damaged? 

In the end the lawyers drive away in 
blank astonishment. They have never 
met with such insanity before. They 
have explained that I have to sign 
nothing. 

After driving some distance they turn 


around and come back. The spokesm:..; 
gets out of the buggy and comes : 
ward me. “I know what is the mat 
with you,” he says with a pitying sme 


that withal has some strangeness of 1-- 


spect in it. 

“Well?” 

“Why, you have a conscience! You 
have a conscience! We have talked ‘t 
over and we have decided you have a 
conscience.” Then he gets back into his 
buggy quite hopelessly. Even lawye:s 
are sometimes gifted with a faint gleain 
of ethical illumination. 

What will become of the farmer in 
the end? At present he is studying thie 
situation. But his son has grown am- 
bitious with fortune. He will go down 
to New York, who seems a gentle 
mother and he will be, yes, he will be a 
policeman, 

“Poor old New York!” 


Woonstock, N. Y. 


To a City 


BY CHESTER FIRKINS 


Anp thou art now the master; I, the slave; 
The days of my defiance are as dust 

On the departed years’ swift-crumbling pave; 
The sword of my rebellion is but rust; 

Against thy spell I am no longer brave. 


Nine breathless summers I have seen the kill 
Of blood-beamed suns upon the stony street; 

Nine winters I have watched the wanton spill— 
The price of lives at Pleasure’s dancing feet; 

Nine years beheld man worship his own will— 
Pure Faith forgot and Truth made obsolete. 


And every staring face among the throng— 
Poor puny sons of greed-besotten men— 
Turned me with yearning to the calm, the 
strong, 
The clear-browed people of my West again; 
And every roaring day but made me long 
For benign silence in some mountain glen. 


Today I am returned from the clean wild, 
Where only Storm’s deep organ preludes mar 

The hush of wood-cathedrals, river-aisled ; 
Where Earth’s ~— altars of communion are, 

"Neath ceilings of the night, inlaid and tiled 
With ivory of moonlight, pearl of star. 


I am returned unto the man-made hills— 
The windowed cliffs. whose crevices are 
homes— 
But a new light my startled being thrills! 
Here storm is slaved! The human river 
roams 
O’er bedded lightning, tamed to human wills, 
’Mid thunder, thru subaquean catacombs. 


I hear the tumult of the conquered seas 
That beat their vain rebellion ’gainst thy 
wall; 
Eld Night illumed in burning harmonies 
Of lights that fashion morn from even-fall ; 
Time, sound, the winds and the wide distances 
Are but the serfs and vassals of thy hall. 


And thou art now the master; I, the slave; 
But ’round my bondage is a glory thrown; 

I have found Peace upon thy echoing pave, 
Silence in throngs, beauty in builded stone— 

Where Nature yields, I dare not lift the glaive! 


New York Cry. 




















“College theatricals” is a famil- 
iar phrase, evoking a picture all 
its own. Two pictures, to be 
precise. The first is a vision of 
maidens acting, say, Shakespeare, tho 
sometimes Sheridan or Goldsmith; 
often out of doors. The second is 
a pageant of college youths in more 


American Dramatists at School 


BY WARREN BARTON BLAKE 


scene of these plays is Harvard 
University. 

The theater has, no doubt, 
taken a great hold upon all our 
colleges and universities. From At- 
lantic to Pacific, students registered 
in every department of instruction 
are unofficial students of the stage. 

















SCENE FROM DAVID CARB’S “THE NEW AGE.” 


or less outlandish costumes, doing 
a musical piece of something below 
the Broadway standard, both in vulgar- 
ity and merit. Today, there is a third 
sort of college theatricals. As in the case 
of the maidens doing Shakespeare, the 
plays given are worth taking pains with. 
As in the case of the musical monstrosi- 
ties, the lines and situations are original, 
if not with the players themselves, at 
least with their college mates. And the 


In giving theatrical performances, how- 
ever, there has been one great handi- 
cap at institutions not co-educational. 
Tho they have produced French and 
German plays, or the less familiar Eliza- 
bethan comedies (as the Harvard chap- 
ter of the Delta Upsilon has done), or 
modern pieces (as has the Yale Dra- 
matic Association), one drawback has 
marred all their productions. College 
men are clever, but, except in musical 
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SCENE FROM HERMANN HAGEDORN’S “THE HORSE THIEVES.” 


comedy, one regrets their undertaking 
women’s parts. The plays given have 
suffered, as wholes, whether it has been 
a case of Moliére or Ibsen, Dekker or 
Sudermann. And often the female rdles 


SCENE FROM PAUL MARIETT’S 


have been curtailed, to sort better with 
the muscularity and manly speech of 
interpreters—football 


their off 
stage. 


It would, doubtless, be too much to 


stars, 


“THE BETTER WAY.” 






























AMERICAN 


say that the fact that the social club 
looks to its own membership for all its 
players has been the raison d’étre of the 
Harvard Dramatic Club, founded two 
years since. And yet one may suggest 
that one prime reason for that club’s 
success has been the circumstance of its 
alloting female parts to women players; 
just as another has been the employment 
of professional stage managers. Rad- 
cliffe has furnished many of the “lead- 
ing women” ; Radcliffe, the Harvard An- 
nex that is no less stage-struck than 
Harvard itself. But it is the work of the 
new Harvard Dramatic Club that is the 
subject of this article. 

As has been hinted, the new club ex- 
ists, not only to act plays, but to call 
plays into being. Organized in March 
1908, the first president was Edward 
Sheldon, of the senior class; who has. 
since that date, written two plays pro- 
fessionally produced: “Salvation Nell,” 


acted until recently by. Mrs. Fiske, and * 


“The Nigger,” seen this last season at 
New York’s New Theater. To act as 
final judges as to plays, a Graduate Com- 
mittee was elected, whose members are 
Prof. George P. Baker, Winthrop Ames, 
director of the New Theater, and H. T. 
Parker, dramatic critic of the Boston 
Transcript. And from about a dozen 
plavs by Harvard men submitted, in the 
first competition, a four act tragedy of 
modern life, by Allan Davis, 1907, was 
chosen for the premieére. 

In December of the same year, the 
play was staged in Cambridge and in 
Boston. The theme is half suggested by 
the title: “The Promised Land.” The 
writer, himself a Hebrew, deals here 
with his race thoughts, and with figures 
of clear visioning and vivid imagination. 
One was interested, in spite of any 
prejudices, in this mordant drama of the 
Zionist movement in modern Europe. 
and the failure of this movement thru 
certain defects in the character of the 
“successful” Jew. “The Promised Land” 
all by itself amply justified the Harvard 
Dramatic Club’s ambition and activity. 

Since the production of “The Prom- 
ised Land,” Mr. MacKaye’s fantastical 
“Scarecrow” has been acted by the stu- 
dent plavers. There is little need to 


characterize the play in view of the fact 
that, having seen the Cambridge per- 
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formance, Mr. Edgar Selwyn has se- 
cured it, and promises it for his season 
of 1910-1911. Of the shorter plays given 
since “The Promised Land,” one is “The 
Horse Thieves,” farce of the. frontier, 
by Hermann Hagedorn, whose adapta- 
tion of a Danish play for the New 
Theater has, since then, been seen. 
“Five in the Morning,” a tragedy of 
modern New York life, is the work of 
the same author, and was included in a 
volume of his verse published last fall by 
the Houghton-Mifflin Company. Both 




















SCENE FROM LEONARD HATCH’S “THE HEART 
OF THE IRISHMAN.” 


of these plays were given in the spring 
of 1909. So, too, were “Death and the 
Dicer,” adapted from Chaucer by Fred- 
eric Schenck, of that year’s senior class, 
and “The Heart of the Irishman,” sug- 
gested by one of Lever’s stories, by 
Leonard Hatch, ’o5, whose “Three 
Strangers” was produced in Cambridge 
a year before the club’s formal organiza- 
tion. Each of Mr. Hatch’s plays is in 
one act; in each the concentration of 
character and incident is as intense as in 
a drama of the films, while the literary 











quality is as prominent as the technician 
can afford to make it in a play written, 
essentially, to be acted. 

Partly because of their own qualities 
—for such plays as I have named 
prominently are more than “promising” 
—partly because of the work of certain 
fairly recent Harvard graduates for the 
professional stage (not Mr. Moody’s 
alone, and Percy MacKaye’s, but that of 
such members of the club itself as Mr. 
Sheldon and Mr. Hagedorn), it is in- 
teresting to note the rise of these, the 
more youthful among Harvard drama- 
tists. Their product cannot be dismissed 
as “academic”; their interest in life— 
real life—and in poetry—real poetry— 
is as deep as any of their predecessors’. 
The variety of that interest appears from 
the program of the plays offered this 
spring. New York is the scene of Mr. 
Hagedorn’s farce of “Marvelous Ben- 
tham” and T. H. Guild’s more moral 
drama, “The Better Man”; romance is 
represented in David Carb’s “New Age,” 
(subtlest and most tender of all these 
later pieces, for all its scene is the Rich- 
mond of ’65), and in Paul Mariett’s 
“Better Way,” adapted from the Spanish 
of Alarcon. Mr. Guild is a graduate 
student at Harvard; Mr. Carb a gradu- 
ate of two years’ standing, and Mr. 
Mariett a college senior, the only under- 
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graduate of the four. In coming sea: 
we shall discover whether college ~ :- 
dents can write plays as well as act th a, 
which still remains to be demonstra’ d. 
As the matter stands, the dramatic cli 
usefulness has consisted in its foster . 
of the dramatic interest in the colle ¢ 
and in the stage which it offers to | ic 
graduate - dramatist of a few ye: s’ 
standing. 

When we next hear of these you ig 
playwrights they will have won—so: ie 
of them—a wider public. For thcir 
youth is vigorous, their zeal is greut, 
and their work is nowise precious. A111 
they must profit by the fact commeni+d 
upon recently by a British critic—pos- 
sibly Mr. Archer—and reported by Pr. - 
fessor Baker: “The greatest change | 
note since my last visit, some five years 
ago, is the great demand among you for 
plays by dramatists of your own, treat- 
ing American life. Not even our Eng- 
lish plays seem to be in the old demand.” 
Unquestionably, America does want 
American plays; and fault has been 
found this winter with the New Theater 
management for failing to “discover.” 
in its first season, more “home talent.” 

Is not the enthusiasm and the energy 
of these college dramatists a hopeful 
sign, however, for the future? 


West Cuester, Pa. 


Mors Vincta 
BY KELLY MILLER 


I stoop at the foot of the dying bed 

Of my darling boy, as he gasped for breath: 
And the doctor said “’Tis the gasp of death; 
This is the end”; and he turned his head. 


Then the throes of death asseizéd me, 
With its corporeal agony, 
And the anguish of Gethsemane. 


They wrap my body in a shroud; 
I hear my loved ones wailing loud. 
They chant the solemn litany, 

Pronounce the heart-meant eulogy, 


I feel the thud of the frozen clod 
On my coffin lid, as they pile the mound, 
Upon my dark house in the ground, 
Inbuilded underneath the sod. 


I drink the dregs of the cup of dread, 
In the dismal City of the Dead. 


Then some one touched me, stupefied: 
“Behold the child breathes free again, 
Restored to life thru conquered pain.” 
I murmured: “God be glorified.” 


Now come, O Death, when you will, prithec, 
And Thou, O boastful Grave. perdee, 

No more your terror daunteth me; 

I’ve passed your gates triumphantly. 
Wasuincrton, D. C. 
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Slaves’ Reminiscences of Slavery 


BY MARY WHITE OVINGTON 


[Miss Ovington has of recent years devoted most of her time to helping the negroes of 


New York City. 


FE have had many stories of 
slavery told by the slave 


owner, pretty tales of faithful 
servitors and brave and generous mas- 
ters; but the men and women who 
were held in bondage have rarely 
spoken. The following sketches are 
given, just as they were recited to me 
by trustworthy colored men and women 
of Southern Alabama. They are not un- 
usual, but typical of the recollections of 
hard-worked field hands who were early 
sold away from their families into the 
Gulf States. As these were the men who 
labored while others lived on their toil, 
it seems but just that we should for once 
listen to the story of slavery as it seems 
to them as they recall it now after these 
many years. 

“It’s jes’ like I tell you, 
ain't guessin’ these things, 
em 

Uncle Ben sat by a coal fire in his 
four-room house, his long, spare frame 
clothed in old snuff-colored garments. 
According to his neighbors he had lately 
discarded a pair of trousers that had 
served him for twenty-two years. - His 
coat today showed a frayed sleeve, but 
he wore it with dignity. Ever since the 
war he had been a power in his com- 
munity, an upright man who had tried to 
secure honest government and who had 
never sold his vote. Something of pros- 
nerity had come to him, but today he 
lod forgotten the new home earned by 


ma’am. I 
I know’s 


his labor and that of his wife, and was 


The following article is based on conversations she had with some old ex- 
slaves on a recent trip to Alabama.—EprrTor.] 


returning in thought to the time when 
he was a slave. 

“Yes, we was worked hard in those 
days, we sure was. You think, maybe, 
people done have a rest on Sunday? I 
done never see it. Half-time work on 
Sunday pullin’ fodder in the field for the 
mules an’ cows. Then Sunday mornin’ 
we'd build fences for the cattle, ole 
fashion’ bridge fences, we calls ’em. The 
women too was worked terrible. You 
see the railroad down yonder? Women 
helped grade that railroad, an’ chillen 
was born on that railroad. Other times 
they’d plow in the field an’ when night 
come they mus’ spin two cuts o’ cotton. 
Don’ matter how tired they moight be, 
they mus’ spin their two cuts or in the 
morning they’d be whipt. That’s what 
I’s tellin’ you. 

“There were terrible persecution then. 
I’s seen men with fly blows. You don’t 
know what that mean, perhaps? Fly 
blows is what we calls the meat when it 
turns to maggots. They’d whip a man 
until he’s so warm the blood creep thru 
his shirt, an’ the flies ’ud come. Workin’ 
out in the fiel’ all the time, bendin’ over 
the hoe, an’ the flies suckin’ the blood. 
Some men wouldn’t stan’ it. They'd 
take to the woods, an’ then the dogs ’ud 
ketch ’em. After that they’d be chained, 
an’- you'd hear rattling like they was 
chained logs. When night comes, there 
by deir bed there’d be a staple. The 
overseer’d come along an’ lock the chain 
to the staple so they couldn’t get away. 
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In the mornin’ the overseer let ’em out. 
They done put’ em, too, in screw boxes, 
what you call presses. When they put 
down the foller-block, then the nigger 
was tight. It was out-o’-doors an’ he 
was like to freeze. They chain him in 
‘ the graveyard, too, keep him there all 
the night to skeer him. Oh, I knows 
what I’s talking about, yes ma’am. Now 
an’ den you can ketch some ole person 
who knows, who bear witness like halle- 
lujah meeting, to what I say. 

“Some men done run away an’ don’t 
git caught. When the Yankees come 
lots o’ men walk out o’ the woods. 
They’d wore iron so long that when they 
was cut off they dropped like they was 
dead. They was wore to the bone. 

“Every fall they sell people jes’ like 
cattle. They go from place to place 
drivin’ us along like as ef we was mules 
or cows. Sons ’ud be taken from their 
mothers, women from their husbands. 
Never know’d what sort o’ marster yer 
was goin’ to get. Some marsters was 
putty good. Now my marster, my ole 
marster, was kind to me. My mother, 
she were cook at the house, an’ my fa- 
ther were the miller. They were very 
respectable folk. My marster used to tell 
me always to speak the truth, an’ he 
done never let the overseer whip me. 
When I were big I drove the horses for 
him, ’cept when I were needed in the 
field. I see a heap o’ persecution, an’ 
my marster, he see’d it, too. Yes, he cer- 
tainly see’d it. 

“When ole marster died all the hun- 
nerd an’ forty-five han’s mus’ be hired 
out, and when the heirs come of age 
they was sold. I was hire out down at 
the town below here. “Come up on the 
block,” a man shout, an’ after we go up 
he'd sav, “Here’s a good nigger to be 
hired out. What you give for him?” 
Ef ver didn’t want to go to the man that 
bid for yer they’d tell yer to talk an’ 
say so, but it done make no difference. 
He’d hire ver, jes’ the same. I brought 
a good price. A heap o’ people done 
want me fer I could do a sight o’ work. 
Um, Um.” 

When Uncle Ben said “Um” his 
mouth closed tight and his chest swelled. 
He still felt his power as a laborer. “T 
stay with that man for two year an’ 
then the heirs sol’ me. That were just 


befo’ the war. My new marster we: to 
the fight, an’ he lef’ everythin’ in my 
charge, house, store, horses, everyt iin’, 
I done the bes’ I could with ’em, but ‘hey 
was troublous times. We was afrai/ to 
talk of the war, ’cose they hung t ree 
men for talkin’ of it, jest below lhere 
Yes, ma’am, it’s like I tell’ you. / 
knows.” 

“When that gran’ ole freedom bell 
rung I see the niggers goin’ to the city; 
yes, an’ I see the white folks cut off 
women’s breasts. They was mad, jes’ 
mad, an’ they wouldn’t let the nigvers 
back on the plantations, not then. The 
women ’ud have to sleep in their quilts 
by the road. Um, Um, it was terrible. 
I hasn’t half told you how terrible it 
was.” 

If only the half had been told I was 
not then able to listen to more. As | 
rose to go, I asked, “You lived com- 
fortably after the war, Uncle Ben?” 

Yes, ma’am, pretty comforble. | 
foun’ my wife, an’ we done bin man an’ 
wife for fifty-one year. I work an’ I 
tries to do the best for my neighbor an’ 
myself. But the white folks down here, 
honey,” he spoke confidentially, and with 
a fuller dialect than before, “all dey 
cares fer in de nigger is what dey kin 
make outer him. Dey says, ‘We alls is 
glad you is gettin’ homes.’ Dey don’ 
like it at all. Dey likes we niggers fer 
all de corn dey kin get out er us, an’ all 
de cotton dey kin git out er us, an’ den 
dey’s done.” 


“De hardes’ part ob dose days,” Aunt 
Kitty said, “were being sold. It done 
seem as tho yer couldn’t to bear it. 
When I was sold away by de speculators 
it seem like I griebe ter death. I had a 
good mudder and sisters and brudders, 
but one mornin’ dey took me off an’ | 
never see’d one of ’em again. I don't 
know when my mudder died, she mus’ be 
dead now, an’ I never see my little sister 
grow up. I were put on a ship, an’ dere 
I staved for weeks an’ days. It were 
dark an’ I were feared an’ homesick an 
seasick. I lan’ed in Mobile, an’ from 
dere I was sent to New Orleans an’ to 
Texas. When my marster bought me he 
paid a heap o’ money for me, eighteen- 
hunnerd dollars. ‘If you don’ make dat 
money good what I pay for yer,’ he said, 
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‘you know what I do ter yer.’ Dat mar- 
ster died soon, an’ I lef’ Texas an’ were 
brought up here. Dey work you hard in 
Texas, most till midnight. Here I was 
cook, an’ I gets’ along tolerable good. 
My missus was good to me. 

“I’s goin’ to tell yer somethin’.” Aunt 
Kitty lowered her voice and looked 
around cautiously ; then she straightened 
up and laughed. “I needn’t be skeert to 
tell about it now, but if I’d got co’ght 
den, oh, my! my! Dey wouldn’t have 
stopt at a hunnerd lashes, it ’ud ha’ been 
a thousand. Feedin’ a runaway nigger! 
When it were very cole he used ter 
creep unner my bed.” Her voice dropped 
again. “He weren’t much mo’ dan a boy 
and when I come in my cabin and see 
his woolly head down dere I wouldn’t 
seem ter notice, but I’d leave somethin’ 
lying about ter eat. When I come back 
it ud be gone. Sundays I'd go a piece 
down de road to de woods an’ leave 
some corn. Dat nigger were Isaac 
Jones. He runned away for sixteen 


months. I knows about it cose I feeds 
him. Feeding runaway niggers! Dey’d 


ha’ killed me ef they’d ha’ found me out 
den. But dey can’t hurt me now.” She 
put her hand on my arm a little timidly. 
“Can dey, honey ?” 


When I visited Isaac Jones the fol- 
lowing day I could not see that his 
former runaway habits had affected his 
character. He was no rolling stone, 
but owned an attractive house and one 
hundred acres of land. It was plowing- 
time, but he left his mule and sat on the 
porch telling me some of the incidents of 
his early life. 

“T was only a_boy when de war come,” 
he said. “my marster and missus were 
good, both of ’em. My marster didn’t 
believe in owning slaves, an’ he jes’ had 
a few that were lef’ him. When de war 
come he went to de front and was 
wounded an’ den killed. He were one 
dat didn’t want de war. I ’member 
Colonel Smith, he said, ‘dis war can’ 
las’ no time. De Yankees don’ know 
enough to go aroun’ a hill.” But my 
marster, he said, ‘One Yankee has got 
more sense dan ten Suddeners.’ When 
he died missus went ter Montgom’ry an’ 
we alls was worked unner an overseer. 
We had ter make shoes in de tan yard. 
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I was allus kept dere. I could make five 
shoes a day, put de sole on, peg ’em an’ 
trim ‘em. We darkeys had ter make all 
de shoes for de soldiers. There was 
some dat jes’ took the cowhide an’ cut 
it an’ tie it aroun’ der foots. Dey call 
dem moccassins, but dey were putty 
poor: when dey were wet you couldn't 
put ’em on. 

“De overseer treated us cruel. I 
weren't ’custom to no cruel treatment 
an’ when he commenced his doin’s ter 
me, I lef’. T dodged about for sixteen 
months, sleepin’ in de woods when it 
were warm, an’ when it were cold hidin’ 
in a cabin.” 

“Did you ever hide in Aunt Kitty’s 
cabin?” I asked. 

“T sure did. Sister Kitty helped me. 
Colored folks was more together in dose 
days dan dey are now. Dey’d take risks 
in dose days.” 

“But how did you keep the dogs from 
getting you?” I asked. “I should sup- 
pose they would have run you down.” 

“It’s a mighty hard matter, ma’am, to 
run some folks. Hounds couldn’t run 
me. One ting I’d do. I'd go ter de 
graveyard an’ open a grave where the 
people been buried about a week. When 
I put some o’ that dirt in my shoes there 
weren't a hound could run me. 

“We weren't allowed to know nothin’ 
about the war, no. But when de fightin’ 
*bout: Selma come, we guessed what was 
happenin’. Den my missus got back, an’ 
she. ask de old folks about me, an’ I 
come out o’ hidin’ to see her. She tol’ 
me she was glad I run away, tho she 
had los’ a heap o’ money on me on ac- 
count o’ my not makin’ shoes. I went 
back to work an’ I made two pair o’ 
shoes for her an’ one for her mudder an’ 
one fer her sister. Den the war ended 
and here I is, where I was in de ole 
days. My missus married again, an’ she 
live up in Birmingham where she has a 
heap o’ money. She come down to see 
me two year ago.” ; 


Aunt Kitty, Uncle Ben and Issac 
Jones had all told me of the woman who 
hid with her children in the woods. 
Uncle Ben, a conservative in his esti- 
mate, placed her time of hiding at two 
years, but the others believed it to be 
four or five. She had been cruelly 
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treated and had run away with her chil- 
dren—were there two or three ?—seek- 
ing shelter under the ground. There an- 
other child was born to her. If early in 
the morning you went out to the swamp- 
land and looked very carefully along the 
ground you might see a little line of 
smoke: that meant the woman was do- 
ing her cooking. At dusk you sometimes 
caught a glimpse of a wild, naked, little 
figure moving in and out among the 
trees: that was one of the woman’s chil- 
dren. It was not wise to go near the 
place, but one might drop a piece of 
food at the wood’s edge confident that it 
would reach a little hungry stomach. 
There was a trap door by which the 
woman’s home was entered, a door so 
covered with leaves that no one could 
see it, and so well constructed that one 
might walk over it without guessing 
what was beneath. Here mother and 
children lived in a precarious freedom; 
and here, at length, they were caught. 
The woman, becoming overbold, went 
out in the daytime to pluck corn and was 
espied by the overseer who set the dogs 
upon her. The retreat to which she had 
fled was found and she and her children 
were brought back to slavery. They 
were very wild, the children ungovern- 
able, save when with their mother. At 
times they would cling fiercely to her 
and could not be taken away. This was 
shortly before the close of the war, so 
that freedom again was soon given them, 
a freedom not of the swamp, but of the 
world. What they did with it neither 
Aunt Kitty nor Uncle Ben nor Isaac 
Jones could tell. They wandered away, 
but whether to fresh fields or city streets 
or again to the woods no one knew. 


Bill Pickens left his wood chopping 
and came out on the road to speak with 
us. He was a tall, heavy man, with gray 
beard and bright eyes. We asked him 
if he could tell us the name of the church 
that we had lately passed on the road. 

“Dat’s de Missionary Baptist’s,” he 
sid, “an’ its a sure enough religious 
church. At de Missionary Baptist dey 
has de foot-washing. I ’member in de 
ole days how one er my marster’s slaves 
wanted to go to dat church. ‘You min’ 
your business an’ hear de preacher what 
I sen’ you,’ marster says. Once a month 
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his preacher ‘ud come an’ talk ter de 
colored folk. He’d-tell ’em how dey | 
obey deir marster an’ missus an’ 
steal any chickens. He wouldn't 
much moe dan dat. No.real preac! in’ 
Den de next mornin’ marster ask us, 
‘didn’t none of you go up to de anx’) 
seat?’ Us hadn’t none of us gone, in’ 
he says, ‘You go up next time, or 
jes’ wait an’ see what'll happen.’ 

you know, miss, de colored people ¢ 
go up to be prayed for unless di 
change,” tapping his heart. “One Siin- 
day mornin’ one er marster’s darkeys 
say to him, ‘marster, I want to go to join 
de church.’ 

“*What church?’ says marster. 

““De Missionary Baptist.’ 

“*You ain’t no business dere.’ 

“What I know marster is de Lord 
callin’ me dere.’ 

“De marster told de overseer to whip 
him an’ he tried to whip it out o’ him, 
but he stood to it, an’ at last dey let him 
go. Dat’s a sure enough good church.” 

“Did you ever get into trouble about 
your religion?” I asked. He shook all 
over with laughter as he answered. “I 
got into trouble *bout a different mat- 
ter. My marster wouldn’t low us ter 
make no visits. Us couldn’t go nowhere, 
but I jes’ put off an’ made my visit. | 
thought nobody see me, but de marster 
did, an’. he tole de overseer ter whip me. 
I weren’t goin’ to be whipt, so I runned 
away. Den dey set de dogs on me. De 
dogs is terrible, Miss. When dey’s after 
yer dere ain’t nothin’ to do but climb a 
tree or dey tear yer all to pieces. [ey 
run me down an’ took me back. I'se 
heard of how peoples run away from 
down yere and gets North, but I don’ 
know. Dey brought me back.” He 
looked up quickly. “I never got whipped 
for not working, never. I allus done my 
work.” And with that he left us to go on 
with his wood chopping. 


Granny is a very old, black woman. 
with small features for an African, and 
a mouth that despite the absence of teeth 
has a pleasant smile. She is small and 
thin and can still go about and visit with 
her neighbors. Her cabin, where we sat 
together, was neat, the large bed 
with its bright patchwork quilt looking 
fresh and clean. The people of the vil- 
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lage, both white and black, speak highly 
of her, and many know that her story is 
true. 

“! was sold in North Carolina,” she 
said, “away from my chillen. I had 
four chillen, but dey only left me my 
little baby. Dat nearly broke my heart. 
My first marster had been tolerable 
good, but now de speculators took me an’ 
| was drov’ down, jes’ like I was part o’ 
aherd o’ cattles or mules. Dat was de 
way dey sold us in dose days. When I 
reached Alabama a man come along dat 
wanted to git rid of an ugly darkey, a 
girl he didn’t like, an’ de speculator 
swap me for her. Dat was the way | 
got sold, me an’ my baby. 

“Hard times begun den fer I had a 
cruel marster an’ a cruel missus. Mar- 
ster Ben, deir son, were good, and it 
used to hurt him to see us bused. When 
de war came Marster Ben went—no, der 
ole man didn’t go—an’ he were killed 
dere. When he died, I cried. Dat’s a 


rhyme ain’t it?” she said, laughing. “He 
were a kind chile. 
dear. ¢ 

“What did I do? 1 spun an’ cooked, 


But de oders, oh, 


an’ waited, an’ plowed; dere weren't 
nothin’ I didn’t do. An’ I’d be so 
hungry, so hungry, an’ I’d know dere 
wouldn’t be nothin’ for me to eat. I'd 
be so hungry I'd jes’ cry. Den deyd 
whip me, oh, lan’s, how dey’d whip me.” 

“But, granny,” I said, looking into her 
good face, “you weren’t mean or wicked. 
Why did they whip you?” 

“look here, ma’am,” she answered. 
“When you see a snake in de grass, 
goin’ along, he ain’t doin’ nothing’, but 
you kill him. It was de same as dat wid 
me. When marster and misses got ready 
to whip us dey’d whip us. Dey could 
allus find somethin’ dat was wrong. I 
useder stan’ at table an’ pass things, an’ 
misses, she’d see somethin’ she didn’t 
like an’ she'd nod her head. I know’d 
what dat would mean—one hunnerd 
lashes. I was scared all de time, all de 
time. Ole Ben Ward, a nigger down 
here, he says he wish he was a slave 
agin, den he’d hab clothes giv’ him an’ 
he wouldn’t have no food to fin’. But 
me, I’d raver have freedom an’ a piece o’ 
bread a day! I was a dog in dose days, a 
dog. Nothin’ to eat, an’ all day long 
work an’ plow, an’ allus ole missus, 
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“What did ole missus look like? Well, 
I tell yer, honey, she looked like a witch. 
She'd set dere an’ dat look ’ud come into 
her eyes an’ she'd study an’ study what 
to whip me about. I ’member one 
mornin’ she look at me an’ she says to 
marster, ‘dat nigger needs a whipping.’ 
He don’ answer, but wen’ out in de field. 
Den she sent me to de churnery an’ I 
made de butter nice an’ clean an’ sweet, 
an’ I put it away. Pretty soon I saw 
her take it out an’ pat it an’ pat it. When 
marster come in to dinner he go to eat 
de butter, an’, ugh, it smell, an’ it look 
full er cows’ hairs. Den he got up an’ 
call me outside. Dat’s de way my missus 
get me a whipping.” 

She looked so old, so apart from the 
world today, that I felt I might ask her 
another question. 

“Granny,” I said, “did your master 
harm you in another way?” She did not 
understand at once, then as she gained 
my meaning, she leaned over and an- 
swered, “Did you see dat girl in de 
house below here? Dat’s my chile by 
him. I had five, but dat de only one 
livin’ now. J didn’t want him, but I 
couldn’t do nothin’. I uster say ‘What 
do yer want of a woman all cut ter pieces 
like I is? But ’twant no use.” 

“Did you ever try to run away?” 

“T was afraid, Miss. Heaps o’ folks 
‘ud tell me to run away, but I was ’fraid 
I'd be caught by de dogs an’ den dey’d 
about kill me. I saw a boy bro’t back 
once. Dey put a piece o’ iron in his 
mouth dat run back o’ his head. He 
couldn’t eat or speak or spit. Den dey 
works him in de field till he mos’ dead. 
No, I didn’t run away, I was too ’fraid. 
I was ’fraid all de time. An’ when I was 
free’d I was ’fraid, too. Didn’t do to say 
you was free. When de war was over if 
a nigger say he was free, dey shot him 
down. I didn’t say anythin’, but one day 
I run away here, an’ I lived here ever 
since. 

“Do you want ter know how I got 
back my girl Jane? She was working 
fer ole missus’ daughter an’ I were ‘fraid 
ter go back dere, but one day an Irish- 
man come along. He were big wid blue 
eyes. I got ter talkin’ an’ I tole him all 
about Jane. ‘I'll get her,’ says he; 
‘you come along,’ says he, an’ we walked 
along ’till we come to de place where 
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Jane worked. When Jane come out he 
spoke up jest as loud, ‘We’re after Jane,’ 
he said. Jane went back to get her things, 
an’ when she come out she say her 
missus want to keep her. I was ’fraid, 
but de Irishman tell her to come along, 
an’ we all walked off, an’ Jane an’ I 
live here ever since. Dat Irishman 
done it.” 


“Granny,” I said, “how did you bear it 
all, how did you live?” 

“T couldn’t ’er done it, dear, widout 
Master Jesus. He’s held me up. I’d’ er 
died long ago widout him.” 

As I rose to leave I spoke to her of the 
picture over her mantel, a photograph of 
Lincoln. She looked at it tenderly. 

“T love dat face, Miss. I love it so dat 
der lady down here, she done gib me der 
picture. Dose eyes, dey follow me, 
dey’s so kind. I don’ know how ter tell 
you how much I lub dat man dat made 
us free—an’ all der oders, too, dat 
helped. I’s very old now. I spects I’s 


most a hunnerd. Dey say when yere a 
hunnerd years ole yer see de stars fall, 
and de oder night when I went out I 
saw all de stars drop from de sky. I was 


at a wonder when I saw it.” 

“It’s like the plantation song,” I said, 
“Oh the stars in the elements are falling, 
And the moon drips away in the blood.” 

“Dat’s it, dear, dat’s it,” and she sang 
a few words until her voice broke. We 
looked out on the red fields where men 
guided the mules in the plowing. “I mus’ 
be a hunnerd years ole,” she said. “I’s 
seen a heap o’ sorrow an’ trouble, but 
it’s ober fer me. I t’ank de Lord dat 
I’s free; dat us all, chillen, an’ women, 
an’ men, is free. 


The story of the woman with the be 
was one which I often heard from these 
old people. They believe it to be true. 
The woman and her mistress are ioth 
dead now, but this is the tale that (hey 
tell of them. 

There was a woman slave who per- 
sisted in running away. Whippings id 
not frighten her, and so her mistress had 
her belled. An iron hoop was welded 
across her waist, another about her neck, 
and attached to these a long rod went 
up her back to which, up over her head 
and beyond her reach, a bell was hung. 
It rang as she moved, and when she lay 
down at night the least motion started 
the clapper. She wore it until she was 
free. 

The mistress had often seen her slave 
wearing this iron collar and belt, and 
had heard the clanging torture. One 
day, years after the war was done, and 
the bell to many was forgotten, she rode 
out with her colored coachman. The 
horses had mounted a hill when the 
coachman looking around saw that the 
seat behind him was empty. He drove 


‘swiftly back to find his mistress sitting 


by the roadside. Going up to her he in- 
quired anxiously as to the cause of her 
leaving the coach. “Stop that bell,” she 
said, querulously, “can’t you stop that 
bell?” He looked about and listened, 
but there was no sound. Persuading her 
to return to the carriage, he drove her 
home, but she continued to complain of 
the noise in her ears; from that time her 
mind was permanently unbalanced and 
day and night she heard the sound of 
the bell which she had mercilessly 
forced another to carry thru the years in 
which she had held her as a slave. 
New York City. 
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The Irish Parliamentary Party 


AttHo the Home Rule movement goes 
back to 1873, there are singularly few 
books of permanent value concerned 
with its history, with the changes and de- 
velopments the movement has undergone, 
with the mission of the Irish Nationalists 
at Westminster, and with the enormous 
influence which the Home Rule move- 
ment has had in Ireland and on British 
politics during the last twenty-five years. 
Until Frank Hugh O’Donnell’s two vol- 
umes on the History of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party* were published, about the 
only notable contributions to the history 
of the movement were Barry O’Brien’s 
“Life of Parnell,” and Michael Davitt’s 
“Fall of Feudalism in Ireland.” Both of 
these may be described as having been 
written from the inside ; and both of them 
were written by men who were in sym- 
pathy with the movement. O’Donnell 
was active and prominent in the move- 
ment from its inception in 1873 to the 
general election of 1885. From 1877 to 
1885 he was member for Dungarvan. 
Then, not liking the turn events were 
taking, and in particular being repelled 
by the influence that Irish-Americans 
were having in the movement by reason 
of their large contributions to the money 
regarded as necessary to finance it, 
O’Donnell withdrew; and since 1885 he 
has not been of the Irish party at West- 
minster, or otherwise identified with the 
movement that, since then, has had Par- 
nell, McCarthy and Redmond as leaders. 

O’Donnell’s history 1s consequently 
written much more from the outside than 
the contributions to Irish political history 
made by Barry O’Brien and Michael 
Davitt. There was a place awaiting a 
good history that should come from out- 
side. It cannot, however, be said that 
O'Donnell’s volumes can be made to fill 
this place. They lack the accuracy that 
should characterize historical work. 
Time and again ©’Donnell writes of the 

"A History or THE IRISH PARLYAMENTARY Party. 


*. Hugh O'Donnell, M.A.. Q.U.1. Two Vols 
508; xi, 494 New York; J-ongmans, Green & 
$s. 


disestablishment of the Irish Church as 
occurring in 1866 instead of 1869. He 
refers to W. H. Smith as leader of the 
House of Commons long before he suc- 
ceeded Randolph Churchill in that ca- 
pacity in 1887; and in another chapter he 
writes of John Morley as editor of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, nearly seven years 
after Morley had left Northumberland 
Street for the House of Commons and a 
seat in Gladstone’s Cabinet. These er- 
rors of facts are not of much impor- 
portance in themselves ; but they do show 
a Jack of accuracy which gives rise to a 
feeling of doubt when O’Donnell makes 
as he does so many important statements 
for which no authority is cited. 

Of much more importance than his er- 
rors is O’Donnell’s estimate of his own 
importance in the Irish movement and in 
English politics from 1873 to 1885, and 
his attitude towards most of the men who 
were of the movement after Butt was 
succeeded by Parnell, and after the Irish 
peasantry became possessed of the Par- 
liamentary franchise in 1885. Admittedly 
O’Donnell was of importance in the 
movement and at Westminster from 1873 
to 1885. He quotes the Annual Register 
of this period to bear testimony to some 
of his achievements during the years in 
which the Home Rulers were making the 
movement known the world over by their 
interruptions in all public affairs that 
came before the House of Commons. He 
might have cited recent memoirs of Eng- 
lish statesmen to the same end; for there 
is. scarcely a volume of memoirs from 
that of W. H. Smith, published in 1893, 
to that of Gathorne Hardy—afterwards 
Earl of Cranbrook—which came from the 
press about the same time as O’Donnell’s 
two volumes, in which there is not some 
mention of the obstruction in Parliamen- 
tary business that resulted from the tac- 
tics brought into service in the Parlia- 
ments of 1874-1880 and 1880-1885 by 
(’Donnell. Parnell and Biggar. 

There is no dispute as to the part 
O'Donnell had in these tactics of the 
Home Rule members; and the history of 
those years could not have been ade- 
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quately told had O’Donnell failed to de- 
scribe his own part in the awakening of 
England and Scotland to the fact that 
there was a party at Westminster intent 
on securing the re-establishment of the 
Irish Parliament. But in his history of 
the Irish Parliamentary Party there is an 
obvious and almost pitiable lack of re- 
straint in describing O’Donnell’s own im- 
portance. His achievements, it seems, 
are so remarkable that historians still liv- 
ing, who have touched upon them only 
lightly, or perhaps unfortunately ignored 
them, will have to do much rewriting 
now that O’Donnell’s own record of his 
political prowess is available. In the ear- 
lier years of the Home Rule movement. 
Irishmen of the landed aristocracy were 
associated with it and were of the Irish 
group in the House of Commons. Thev 
dropped away after 1885; and with their 
abandonment of Home Rule, or at any 
rate of the Parnell movement, disinter- 
estedness and patriotism, according to 
O’Donnell, to have ceased to characterize 
it. For the Irishmen who have been of 
the Nationalist parties sincé 1885, O’Don- 
nell has little admiration, and even less 
for existing political organizations in 
Ireland, that make it possible at every 
general election to return eighty-two or 
eighty-three Nationalists to Westminster. 
Readers who can appreciate raciness and 
exuberance, and who are not jarred by 
an over-pronounced and over-continuous 
egoism, may enjoy this history of the 
Irish Parliamentary Party. Students of 
politics, and in particular those who are 
hopeful that Ireland may before long 
achieve Home Rule, will be inclined to 
wait a little while before they accept as 
history all there is in O’Donnell’s vol- 
umes. . 
& 


Cavanagh: Forest Ranger. By Hamlin 
Garland. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.50. 

In Cavanagh: Forest Ranger, Mr. 
Hamlin Garland has taken advantage of 
the current popular interest in the con- 
servation of our national forests, and 
has still further proved his capacity as a 
press agent by securing a preface for his 
book from the pen of the chief actor in 
the conservation drama, Mr. Gifford Pin- 
chot. Unhappily for the reader of Cava- 
nagh, there is more interesting matter in 
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Mr. Pinchot’s one-page preface th 1 in 
all the fifteen chapters of the story \ iose 
theatrical clap-trap make one regre’ that 
so solid and fine a reputation as the late 
Chief Forester’s should have been sed 
to advertise what is so obviously a h. stily 
written pot-boiler. Cavanagh is a ‘ray- 
esty on the West—a country which Mr. 
Garland should understand by this ‘ime 
—unredeemed by so much as a s:igle 
page of sincere description such as «ave 
a charm to “The Captain of the (iray 
Horse Troop,” for example, which Mr. 
Garland wrote all of ten years ago, or 
of the vivid sketches of “Main Travecleé 
Roads,” which first interested us in his 
work and gave us high hopes for his fu- 
ture. The characters in the novel so far 
as they live at all are such tawdry prigs 
that if they could be taken seriously they 
would awaken misgivings in the mind of 
the most sanguine advocate of the con- 
servation policy. 
as 


Greek Lands and Letters. By [rancis 
Greenleaf Allinson, Professor of Classi- 
cal Philology in Brown University, and 
Anne C. E. Allinson. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. $2.50. 

The authors have done their work 
well, a work of love. We cannot de- 
mand of them that they should have vis- 
ited every loved spot in Greece, nor can 
we exact from them a complete picture 
of Greece. That requires a work of 
many years. The wonders of the Me- 
teora and the gorge of Tempe may be 
passed by as outside our sphere. For 
we are steeped in the classic world. Our 
frontispiece is a beautiful colored paint- 
ing of the Propylea. Hardly less beau- 
tiful is the two-page view of the Akrop- 
olis with the savant Renan in the fore- 
ground. Ata dim distance the authors 
of the book stand at the end and look out 
on Hymettus. Other illustrations in- 
clude the remains of the sixth or seventh 
century temple of Corinth. A map 
shows the whole of Greece and the coast 
of Asia Minor, where one can trace the 
remains of the Seven Churches. Now 
is presented the most beautiful Hegeso, 
the dearest figure in the Kerameikos, 
bringing out her adornments for e'ther 
life or death. At Kalauria the fugitive 
Demosthenes was by Antipater’s minions 
brought to bay, His taking off was «\ra- 
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mati. Asking that he might pray in 
the temple, his last request was granted, 
and coming out after using poison he 
fell headlong on the temple steps. Our 
story, which might be prolonged, must 
be curtailed. Aegina, near by, played a 
brilliant part in early times, but the 
fierce rivalry of trade drove it from sea 
and land. Vae victis! 


& 


The Old Egyptian Faith. By Edouard Na- 
ville. Translated by Colin oy ey 
1iomo. Pp. xx, 321. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

The present volume belongs to the 
“Crown Theological Library,” and is by 
one of the most competent scholars of 
the French school of Egyptology. Of 
the five chapters the first is introductory, 
and tells us that the primitive Egyptians 
were not negroes, but of the Caucasian 
race, and must have begun to develop a 
considerable culture before the first dy- 
nasty of Menes, whose race was from 
South Arabia, but had no direct relation 
to Babylonia. They were worshipers 
of Horus, and so may be called Horites. 
The second chapter describes their 
burial in a sitting posture ; also the burial 
by dismemberment, showing the change 
to mummification, with the religion re- 
lated thereto. In the third chapter the de- 
velopment of religion is carried on till we 
reach that marvelous King Khuenaten, 
whose monotheism M. Naville credits to 
a political motive, to overthrow the 
priests of Thebes. The Book of the 
Dead gives a subject with quotations to 
the fourth chapter. The fifth chapter 
treats of the myths, and the sixth of 
rites and ceremonies. All this is illus- 
trated with nearly twenty engravings. 
There have been of late several volumes 
on Egyptian religion, by Wiedermann, 
Erman, Budge, Renouf and Petrie, but 
there is room for this, which, if less ana- 
lytical, has its special value and gives 
the views of a most competent scholar 
on a subject that might fill many vol- 
umes without exhausting the subject. 

& 

The Undesirable Governess. By F. Marion 
Crawford. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50. 

“Governess wanted, to take charge of two 


girls 14 and 15 respectively ; family residing 
in Yorkshire and London. Must have first- 
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rate degree and references. Charm of man- 
ner, symmetry of form and brilliancy of con- 
versation especially not desired, as husband 
and three grown-up sons much at home. Ap- 
ply by letter to J. F. P. O. Hanton, Yorks.” 

Such an advertisement in an evening 
paper would not only attract the amazed 
attention of any governess looking for 
employment, but it would give her a 
shrewd inkling of the sort of menage 
that stood back of it. A jealous mistress 
would be the first unpleasant certainty, 
and four disagreeably susceptible men 
would be the second. Mr. Crawford 
knew how to tell a story, and in this 
lightest of farcical romances he relates 
the finding and losing of the undesirable 
governess by Lady Jane Follitt, and the 
process of her growing desirable, with 
his unimpaired skill. Motors and air- 
ships dash and float thru the pages and 
drop the characters into untried and even 
perilous situations and places, one of 
which is a private madhouse for aristo- 
cratic lunatics, as the exigencies of the 
plot demand their participation. “The 
God from the machine” may descend 
from a motor-car or from an aeroplane 
as well as from a luminoi's cloud-chariot, 
in modern fiction, and The Undesirable 
Governess is modern enough to serve as 
a curtain-raising farce preluding a hair- 
raising tragedy in any theater of the 
present day. 

Sd 


By Justus Miles For- 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


Bianca’s Daughter. 


man. New 
$1.50. 

Bianca’s daughter is described in the 
first chapter as: “The girl who wanted 
to live,” and in spite of many woes she 
never becomes “the girl who wants to 
die.” Indeed, she has a fair degree of 
courage as well as the avidity for happi- 
ness characteristic of the very young. 
The novel is not without dramatic mo- 
ments but it is an unsmiling and slightly 
hysteric muse that inspires the author. 
3ianca’s daughter, Vittoria, gives an im- 
pression of vitality and vivid charm, as 
her biographer intended; but her melo- 
dramatic father, with his cherished hates 
and contemptible weakness, does not 
seem possible from any standpoint, artis- 
tic or human sense. He is thoroly repul- 
sive, as Mr. Forman, ro doubt, again in- 
tended, but the great wrong done him 
by the unfaithfulness of Bianca, his wife, 
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is minimized to the point of immorality. 
The choice of happiness rather than 
honor, is never a dignified or noble one 
and its defense should not engage such 
literary skill as that of Mr. Forman. The 
loving and suffering daughter may bare- 
ly be forgiven for saying to her beautiful 
mother’s portrait: “You did right to go!” 
but the author has not her excuse and 
we shall not pardon his partisanship. 


& 


With the Professor. By Grant Shower- 
man. New York: Henry Holt & Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

A collection of gently discursive es- 
says on the college professor, his habitat 
and folk-ways, has an interest quite 
apart from any philosophy it may con- 
tain. Professor Showerman writes from 
the chair of the Latin language and a 
predilection for classical learning is to 
be expected: but his kindly spirit does 
not lend itself readily to polemics, and 
the essays are so genial and judicious, so 
sweet in temper and so sane in tone, so 
courteous in presentation, that the most 
belligerent of utilitarians must confess 
their charm. He manfully defends the 
humanities fallen from their high es- 
tate in an evil age sold to the “practical,” 


but he argues without heat or arrogance ; 
in fact, his tone is wistful as tho he, too. 
were seeking what are to be the real 
humanities in coming education. 


as 


A Documentary History of American In- 
dustrial Society. Edited by John R. 
Commons, Ulrich B. Phillips, Eugene A. 
Gilmore, Helen L. Sumner, and John B. 
Andrews. Volumes iii and iv, Labor Con- 
spiracy Cases, 1806-1842. Edited by John 
R. Commons and Eugene A. Gilmore. 
Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Com- 
pany. $5 each. 

The real dominance of the factory 
system, says Professor Commons, in his 
introduction to these two volumes, is in 
the period since 1880. Due chiefly to the 
extension of markets thru transportation 
changes, and to improvements in process 
thru invention, we have passed out of the 
period in which the workman had an in- 
terest in the tools he used or the com- 
modity that he made. He now owns 
only his labor; the whole trade union 
movement records his attempt to secure 
a price for his one possession. In the 
history of that movement, no idea is of 
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greater consequence than the right 
workmen to combine—a right wit! 
which there could be no collective | ar- 
gaining. The documents which illus: - 
the growth of this idea are printed |. 
They are the records of those case 
which workmen were prosecuted 
conspiracy under the common law < 
trine that any co-operation to fix a price 
or to maintain a wage is unlawful. ‘he 
cases have been little known to students 
of either economics or law, and their 
collection here has been attended with 
much labor and research. They reveal 
the slow development of public opinion 
toward the admission that the law of 
conspiracy ought not to be applied to la- 
bor combinations. They relate priuci- 
pally to combinations among the shoe- 
makers, since unions appeared in their 
trade earlier than elsewhere. But they 
are suggestive as to the whole range of 
industrial thought and aspiration in the 
half century in which labor was finding 
itself. The next economic history of the 
United States can be better written be- 
cause of these documents. 


Js 


Consciousness. By Henry Rutgers Mar- 
shall. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Pp. xv, 685. $4. 

Those who have read Mr. Marshall's 
“Instinct and Reason” will hail with sat- 
isfaction the appearance of his new vol- 
ume on consciousness, which furnishes a 
better and more complete groundwork 
for his system of philosophy than was 
contained in his earlier volume. Indeed, 
like many another philosopher, Mr. 
Marshall may be said to have worked 
backwards, and to have reached the 
foundations after having finished the 
superstructure. It may be that his work 
as an architect has taught him that this 
is the true method of procedure, for what 
architect would plan a foundation unless 
he first knew the size, weight and nature 
of the edifice that was to rest upon it? 
It cannot be said of Consciousness that 
it is exactly easy reading. The argu- 
mentative form, in which much of it 1s 
cast, requires close and attentive follow- 
ing. The theories set out and the logical 
reasoning by which they are supported 
are, however, well worth the trouble, and 
there is something very fascinating in the 
boldness and completeness of Mr. Mar- 
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shali's system. Consciousness of the 
humblest amoeba that responds to a stim- 
ulus, of vegetable life that adapts itself 
to its environment, and even of what we 
are accustomed to call unorganized mat- 
ter, all have their place in Mr. Marshall’s 
scheme; while animal consciousness and 
human consciousness in all its varied 
manifestations—subliminal and multiple 
selves, dream life, hypnotic and other 
trance conditions as well as social con- 
sciousness, and a world, or even a uni- 
versal consciousness, all slip into place 
with a readiness that suggests that a 
theory which offers an explanation of so 
much deserves at least most careful and 
serious attention. 


Europe’s Optical Delusion. By Norman An 
gell. London: Simpkin, Hamilton, Kent 
& Co. 

American Addresses at the Second Hague 
Peace Conference. Edited by James 
Brown Scott. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.50. 

The Great Design of Henry IV. Edited by 
Edwin D. Mead. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
50 cents. 

These three latest books on phases of 
the Peace movement will be of interest 
to most peace workers. Mr. Angell’s 


little red volume has already attracted an 


extraordinary amount of attention in 
England and Germany. It presents with 
much clearness and cleverness an argu- 
ment hitherto little used by peace advo- 
cates. It attempts to prove—and we 
think with success—that in a war be- 
tween two world powers the victor suf- 
fers about as much as the vanquished 
thru the collapse of securities and the 
destruction of markets, and the people 
of both nations ‘are inevitably the worse 
off. Mr. Mead’s volume on the Great 
Design of Henry IV, the first great 
scheme in history to federate the world, 
will be especially welcomed, as it pre- 


. sents in concrete form the text of the 


“Great Design,” taken from the last vol- 
ume of the Duke of Sully’s “Memoirs.” 
An excellent and critical introduction by 
the editor precedes the story of the 
Great Design, while the remarkable plea 
of Edward Everett Hale for the creation 
of “The United States of Europe” fol- 
lows. In Professor Scott’s volume we 
have at last the full text of the speeches 
of three of the American delegates at 
the Second Hague Conference—Joseph 
H. Choate, Horace Porter and James 
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Brown Scott—delivered in support of 
the great propositions that came before 
the conference, namely, the immunity 
from capture of private property at sea, 
the limitation of force in the collection 
of contract debts, arbitration, the prize 
court and the judicial arbitration court. 
Professor Scott deserves the thanks of 
all peace workers and students of the 
Second Hague Conference for collecting 
these addresses. They shed much new 
light on the momentous problems that 
came before the world at that memo- 
rable gathering. Why the speeches of 
the other American delegates were omit- 
ted, however, is not quite clear. One’s 
admiration is kindled anew in perusing 
these speeches at the brilliance, ability 
and profundity of the American dele- 
gates. Mr. Choate’s lofty eloquence and 
ripe statesmanship were never better em- 
ployed than in these pleas, while the 
keen lucidity of General Porter, and the 
wealth of scholarship of Professor Scott 
are marvels of parliamentary dialectics. 
All three books should be on the peace 
shelves of our more important libraries. 


& 


Songs of Cheer. By John Kendrick Bangs. 
oston: Sherman, French & Co. $1. 


The rapidly growing literature of opti- 
mistic suggestion is enriched by this vol- 
ume of cheerful verse by one of the most 
cheerful of our humorists. The lines 
that take our fancy particularly are the 
following, but there are plenty of others 
quite as good: 

A PHILOSOPHER. 


To take things as they be— 
Thet's my philosophy. 
No use to‘holler, mope, or cuss— 
If they was changed they might be wuss. 


If rain is pourin’ down, 

An’ lightnin’s buzzin’ roun’, 
[ ain’t a-fearin’ we'll be hit, 
But grin thet I ain’t out in it. 


If I got deep in debt— 

It hasn’t happened yet— 
And owed a man two dollars, Gee! 
Why I'd be glad it wasn’t three! 


If some one come along, 

And tried to do me wrong, 
Why I should sort of take a whim 
To thank the Lord I wasn’t him. 


I never seen a night 

So dark there wasn’t light 
Somewheres about if I took care 
To strike a match and find out where. 
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Literary Notes 


.It is announced that beginning with the 
July issue The Forum is to be published by 
Mitchell Kennerley, tho it will be continued to 
be owned by the Forum Publishing Company, 
of which Mr. Isaac L. Rice has been the presi- 
dent since its formation twenty-four years 
ago. 


.The Puritan Press, Oak Park, IIl., pub- 
ishes as a compact pocket volume, an admir- 
able Congregational Manual which tells a 
minister or a layman how to conduct any ec- 
clesiastical business connected with the 
Church, even including parliamentary law. It 
is a marvel of condensation, full of facts and 
concludes with a compendium of forms, state- 
ments of doctrine and drafts of letters missive. 
It will take the place of manuals by Drs. Dex- 
ter, Quint, Ross and others, and we commend 
it to members of churches Congregationally 
governed, of varicus denominations, and it 
would be useful to others. 


...-A eulogy on Edward VII is contributed 
to the London Standard by Rudyard Kipling. 
He uses the irregular anapestic pentameter 
which has of late been his favorite medium of 
political advice and reproof. The closing 
verses, quoted below, give a pretty complete 
definition of the constitutional functions of a 
British sovereign : 


And God poured him an exquisite wine that was daily 
renewed to him, 

In the clear welling love of his peoples that daily 
accrued to him. 

Honor and service we gave him, rejoicingly, fearless, 

Faith absolute, trust beyond speech and a friendship 
as peerless. 
And since he was master and servant in all that we 
asked him : 
We leaned hard on his wisdom in all things, knowing 
not how we tasked him. 

For on him each rew day laid commard, every 
tyrannous hour, 

To confront or confirm or make smooth some dread 
issue of power; 

To deliver true judgment aright, at the instant, un- 
aided, 

In the strict level ultimate phrase that allowed or dis- 
suaded; 

To forsee, to allay, to avert from us perils unnum- 
bered; 

To stand guard on our gates, when he guessed that 
our watchmen had slumbered; 

To win time, to turn hate, to woo folly to service 
and schooling 

Hlis strength to the use of his nations, to rule as not 
ruling: 

These were the works of our king. Earth’s peace is 
the proof of them. 

God gave him great works to fulfil, and to us the 
behoof of them. 

We accepted his toil as our right, none spared, none 
excused him; 

When he was bowed by his burden, his rest was re 
fused him; 

We troubled his age with our weakness, the blacker 
the shame to us; 

He heard that his people had need of him, straight 
way he came to us; 

As he received, so he gave, nothing grudged, nauglit 
denying, 

Not even the last gasp of his breath, when he strove 
for us, dying. 

For our sakes, without question, he put from him all 
that he cherished. 

Simply as any that serve him, he served, and he 
perished. 

\ll that kings covet was his, and he flung it aside for 
us. 

Simply as any that died in his service, he died for 
us. 


Pebbles 


Tuoucu T. R. pleads for war to ceas: 
With all its roar and rattle 
He seems to say, “I love you, peace, 
But, oh, you fine sham battle.” 
—Christian Science Moni: 


DecLartnc that the ancient Greeks 
never bald because they didn’t wear hats 
men students of the Ohio Wesleyan Un ve 
sity at Delaware, Ohio, made a bonfire of 
hats, and danced around it. The joke in 
celebration is on the fathers who have to 
new hats. Ha, ha, but it is funny to le 
father.—Atchison Globe. 


A LITTLE igloo now and then 
Is relished by the Eskimen. 
—Nashville Tennesse: 
A little whale oil, well frappéd, 
Is relished by the Eskimaid. 
—lVashington Hera 
A little gumdrop, this is truth, 
Is relished by the Eskitooth. 
—Detroit Free Press. 
A little blubber, raw or D’iled, 
Is relished by the Eskichild. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
The all of which shows just how hard 
The grind is for the Eskibard. 
—Buffolo Evening News. 
- A little pemmican to chaw 
Is welcomed by the Eskima. 
Chicago Record-Herald. 
Tis sad two gumdrops and a knife 
Will buy a man an Eskiwife. 
—Houston Post. 
These brilliant couplets are such joys 
They quite upset our Eskquipoise. 


UNDERGRADUATE LIFE. 
ACCORDING T) OUR FRIENDS THE ADVERTISERS. 


pis a.m. Wearing Soccer insignia on his 

. D. Q. coat-cut undershirt, Osborn Sheffvan 
“tw Ever-Rusty Safety Razor over facial 
underbrush. 

8.00 a. m. Yale seal in hand, uses Rubber 
neck Toothbrush with telling effect. 

8.01 a. m. Pulls Dubbdry towels from 
Nonsmasho trunk to dry his waterproof nv- 
meral hat. 

8.02 a.m. With three Willisbrook cups ii 
each hand, plucks shoes off Rather-Tyte shoe 
trees and draws them on over his Neck-and- 
Neck half-shot silk hose. 

8.03 a. m. Lifting his 1910 jersey from 
Craftsman rocker, he puts it on over his Glue- 
it shirt. 

8.04 a.m. Wearing class pipe and seal fob 
in plain sight, casts aside wad of Wiggley’ 
Lancemint and dines frugally on Dromedaries 
Soup, Crepe Nuts, Gristle Domino Sugar, 
Scream of Peat and Pleezu. Hardtack. 

8.05 a. m. With Yale flag dangling from 
belt and bulldog under each arm, goes up t0 
inspect the Hellishtite roofing. 

8.06 a. m. The College Fence—Morning 
papers, happy faces, splendid chaps, o!d 10 
mances, pleasant recollections, and then —Fa 
timas.—Yale Record. 
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A Time to Mourn 


WHEN King Edward so 


suddenly 


died, all Britain was at first stunned, 
stupefied by the unexpected blow. It 
was a composite feeling of grief and 
dread; of grief because the people that 
dearly love a lord reverence a king; of 
dread because in the political crisis both 
parties depended on the King’s experi- 


ence and wisdom to bring relief. Soa 
few days were needed that they might 
recover themselves, accept the loss, allow 
their dread to subside, and settle their 
souls into the attitude of simple sorrow 
until the day of interment should come, 
after which they should turn to their 
new King, be content with the forms of 
decent and conventional mourning, open 
their shops, pursue their business, and 
proceed to amend their unwritten Con- 
stitution, which no Supreme Court can 
interpret, and maintain, but which any 
Parliament can at any time amend. 
Friday last, the day of burial, was 
little other than an apotheosis. Ancient 
kings of various nations were wor- 
shiped when they died. Millions of 
Englishmen gathered in the streets to do 
their last honors to his memory. King 
George and the Emperor William knelt 


before the coffin and prayed. Was it 
for the repose of his soul? Hardly, tho 
it looks like it, for the new King must 
take oath that he rejects the superstition 
of Purgatory. More likely the two roy- 
alties, like the people, were simply doing 
an act of worshipful reverence toward 
one whom they had looked upon as 
above human judgment, more than man, 
if less than God. 

Why is it that men thus reverence a 
king? He is flesh and blood like us, has 
parts and members like ourselves. Ed- 
ward was no saint. He had his faults, 
and the people knew them fairly well; 
but strangely enough, the faults of 
princes are condoned, as if what were a 
fault in us were no fault in them. They 
are treated as something apart from and 
above the ordinary canons of judgment. 
They are of other dust from us. To 
their virtues we are very kind, to their 
failings very blind. And even so it is 
with poets and statesmen and soldiers 
of great eminence. We put a halo about 
them; we write biographies. of them 
which might be memoirs of pious saints. 
Because Poe was a poet and Wellington 
conquered Napoleon at Waterloo there 
goes into history of them nil nisi 
bonum. 

So kindly is human nature of those 
who have in some distinguished manner 
served them. And Edward: served his 
generation. He took the duties of a 
king very seriously and performed them 
well. Doubtless much that is said of 
him is magnified in the telling, but why 
not? That again is human nature. We 
will not blame Kipling for usurping the 
chair of the Poet Laureate with the ex- 
travagancies of his lamentation, and his 
confession of the burdens which the 
people so thoughtlessly laid upon their 
sick King. It is not melodrama; he 
feels and believes it all in the first excess 
of loyal pain, while the King lies in 
state; but now the funeral honors are 
paid, the funeral flowers and verse have 
been laid on the grave, and the sane 
British people will assuage their grief, 
will remember that they rule and not 
their King, and they will return to their 
marketings and their making over of 
their rickety old political Constitution, 
and they will have a better king than 
ever, because they are a better people 
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and so have better real rulers—will have 
more rights, more liberty, will toss more 
fossilized medievalisms into the scrap 
heap, with hereditary power reduced, 
and the substance of royalty more dis- 
solved into a mist, a memory and a 
vanishing wraith. 


Hartford and Mohonk 


Following the New England Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Congress held two weeks 
ago at Hartford and New Britain, 
Conn., came last week the sixteenth 
annual Lake Mohonk Conference on In- 
ternational Arbitration. The Hartford 
and New Britain Congress, tho offi- 
cered and managed exclusively by New 
England people, was national in spirit 
like the Philadelphia Conference of two 
years ago. These conferences together 
with the New York Conference of 1907, 
and the Chicago Conference of 1909 in- 
dicated that from now on there will be 
in all probability national conferences 
held in different parts of the country 
every year. Thus the United States 
will have with England, France, and 
Italy national annual peace conferences 
in addition to the various local celebra- 
tions of the 500 or more peace societies 
scattered thruout the world. 

The one unique feature of the New 
England Conference was the pageant of 
the school children and the various 
nationalities at New Britain, in celebra- 
tion of the centenary of the birth of 
Elihu Burritt, whose famous motto 
“Above all nations is Humanity,” floated 
on the banner, under which the proces- 
sion marched. This feature of the cele- 
bration was reported fully in our last 
week’s issue by a specially illustrated ar- 
ticle. We have only space here to note 
the general excellence of the speeches 
at the various sessions of the confer- 
ence, especially the far-visioned address 
on the bearing of the two Hague confer- 
ences already held on the third Hague 
Conference of 1915 by Edwin D. Mead, 
of Boston, and the eulogy at the grave 
of Burritt by James Brown Scott, of 
Washington. The platform was the 
best in style, substance, and statesman- 
ship we remember ever to have read, 
emanating from a peace conference. It 
not only recognized that international 
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organization—Tennyson’s dream of the 
Federation of the World—is the pr:re- 
quisite for universal peace, but it ac- 
tually pointed out the fact that we ow 
already have the beginnings of the in- 
ternational legislative, judicial and ex- 
ecutive departments of the “United Na- 
tions.” The conference even had the 
courage to indorse the Bartholdt bil 
now before Congress calling for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to consider 
“the most important means of advancing the 
co-operation of the nations toward interna. 
tional organization, in order that our recom- 
mendations to the nations and to the Third 


Hague Conference may be well considered 
and far-reaching.” 


If the platform of the Mohonk Con- 
ference contented itself too largely with 
indorsing propositions already initiated 
by Knox, Taft, and Roosevelt, still in 
the distinction of delegates and the im- 
portance of papers read, it far surpassed 
its New England predecessor. Never 
has the argument for vast arma- 
ments as peace preservers been more 
ably refuted than by President Butler 
in his inaugural address. “Civilized men 
it appears,” said he, “are to be starved 
or shot into submission.” And Mr. 
William Jennings Bryan’s eloquence 
never appeared to better advantage than 
when he inveighed against this great 
navy policy which would “scare” us 
into peace. Indeed, it was the well- 
nigh universal opinion of the delegates 
that Mr. Bryan’s interpretation of what 
the Prince of Peace taught about war 
was in stricter accord with the plain 
teaching of the Gospel than a distin- 
guished clergyman’s Rooseveltian apol- 
ogy for force. : 

The Canadian Minister of Labor, the 
Hon. Mackenzie King, also received 
great applause when he suggested that 
the forthcoming centenary of peace 
between Canada and the United States 
that takes place in 1914, should be off- 
cially celebrated by the two governments 
by the erection of a great bridge or 
monument at Niagara Falls. The Rush- 
Bagot treaty of 1817 between the 
United States and Canada has made it 
unnecessary to fortify the boundary line 
of over 3,000 miles ever since—an 
example to all the world of the priceless 
advantages of an agreement for dis- 
armament. 
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EDITORIAL 


By far the most important event of 
the conference, however, was the official 
announcement by Secretary Knox thru 
James Brown Scott, that the great Ju- 
dicial Arbitration Court or Court of Ar- 
bitral Justice is an accomplished fact 
and is likely to be in actual existence, 
if not in session, within two years. 
Those who have followed our discussion 
of the creation and composition of this 
court in our issues of four weeks ago 
and last week will not need to be told 
that this is perhaps the greatest step yet 
made in the movement for the substi- 
tution of law for war. It is said that 
England, Germany, France, Russia, 
Austria-Hungary, and Italy have already 
accepted the proposal and as soon as 
Japan is heard from—which is expected 
any day—all the great world powers 
will have entered the court. Thus, if 
the eight great world powers agree to 
disagree in a court of law instead of 
on the field of battle, is not the reign 
of universal peace well-nigh inaugu- 
rated? 

Mr. Albert K. Smiley, who has called 
these great conferences together for 
the past sixteen years, can now feel that 
his labors have not been in vain. With- 
out the United States this proposition 
for a permanent judicial court would 
not now be before the world; without 
the supporting sentiment behind them, 
our State Department and President 
would never have taken the initiative in 
proposing it, and without Mr. Smiley’s 
conferences there would not have been 
the sentiment. Mr. Smiley is now 
eighty-two years old. He should be 
crowned with the Nobel Peace prize. 
The younger men can wait. 


& 
The Democratic Split in the South 
Tue period of a generation and a half 


has passed since the Civil War. The 
soldiers of the blue and the gray linger 
on the limits of life. It is time that the 
South as well as the North should look 
to the political future, and no longer 
live on its memories of the past. Not a 
little has been said as to the wisdom of 
building up a Republican party in the 
South, and that such a party will be 
built up we do not doubt, and: out of the 
votes of the agricultural whites; but 
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hardly, as at present appears, from the 
increased vote of colored citizens admit- 
ted to the polls. At present it looks as 
if negro voters in the South were look- 
ing to the Democratic party, strange as 
it may seem, and impossible as it will 
appear to the political leaders. 

Let us take Tennessee as an example. 
About all that those in the North 
have known of Governor Patterson is 
that he was the whisky candidate and 
that he has been emptying the prisons 
by a thousand pardons. What is not 
generally known is that the negroes, 
even the most intelligent of them, al- 
most in a mass voted for him. What 
was the reason? 

The fair treatment of the negroes is 
at last coming to be a question that inter- 
ests white Democrats; and in Tennessee 
as-in other States there is a liberal and 
an illiberal division in the party, of 
which Governor Patterson represented 
the liberals and Mr. Carmack the illib- 
erals. These terms have to do solely 
with their relation to negro rights, and 
not to prohibition. Meanwhile there 
has grown up in the Republican party 
the effort to build up everywhere a “Lily 
White” Republican party, which has no 
use for the negro, and which has re- 
moved them from public office. In these 
conditions the younger intelligent ne- 
groes, finding themselves without recog- 
nition in their own party, and exploited 
by the whites to obtain office, began to 
wonder how best to subserve the inter- 
ests of their race, and are in large num- 
bers pitching their tents with those who 
are willing and able to give them a fair 
deal to the extent of protecting them in 
the matters of common life. This does 
not mean office, but protection in their 
common rights. The Democrats being 
split into two wings, a liberal and an 
illiberal, they give their help to the 
former. 

When Mr. Patterson beat Mr. Car- 
mack for the nomination, the illiberals 
sharpened their swords and spears and 
charged the liberals with fraternizing 
with negroes; and as a master stroke of 
folly, the Republican candidate, in his 
eagerness to get Democratic votes, 
charged Mr. Patterson with fellowship 
ing low-down negroes, who loved their 
bottles better than their wives. Be as- 
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sured that the liberal Democrats, who 
badly needed votes just then, were not 
slow to spread this sweet morsel of in- 
formation wherever there were negro 
voters, and as a result they flocked to 
the Patterson standard, not, we are as- 
sured on the best authority, because they 
wanted free whisky, but because they 
wanted to be treated as men; for prac- 
tically every intelligent negro is the bit- 
ter foe of the saloon. But protection to 
life and the progress of the race in Ten- 
nessee did not seem to concern those 
who were leaders in prohibition. 

We have spoken of protection of com- 
mon life, and we may illustrate what we 
mean by Governor Patterson’s adminis- 
tration. There is a park in Nashville 
owned and controlled by negroes, be- 
cause, while allowed to pass thru the 
public parks, any attempt on their part 
to use them as pleasure grounds would 
catise the utmost friction. Now, this 
negro park is about half a mile from a 
cemetery for white people, and some 
white residents objected to so many ne- 
groes alighting near by to go to the 
park; and they managed to get a law 
thru the Legislature forbidding any park 
within a mile of any cemetery. The sole 
purpose was to close this park, but Gov- 
ernor Patterson vetoed it. Take another 
illustration: Under illiberal Democratic 
rule, schools for higher learning were 
maintained at public expense solely for 
white youth, but under this administra- 
tion for the first time a normal school 
has been established for colored teach- 
ers. In defense of Governor Patter- 
son’s pardons it is alleged that previous 
administrations pardoned only white 
prisoners, while Governor Patterson has 
pardoned many negroes on his own ini- 
tiative whom on investigation he ad- 
judged weak and helpless. It is not 
strange that the negroes vote for a 
Democratic Governor, and we cannot 
blame them if they leave their old party, 
which does nothing to help them. 

This Democratic division is going on 
in other States. In Georgia it is Gover- 
nor Brown against the hostile Hoke 
Smith; and in Mississippi it is Senator 
Percy against Governor Vardaman. The 
illiberal Democratic wing, altho some- 
times defeated, is yet very strong, and 
headed by the Tillmans and Jeff Davises, 


is as a rule in the saddle; but the lib 
wing is growing stronger and stron 
In Maryland they have defeated a 

to disfranchise negroes. The negro 
the meantime, removed from polit « 
preferment, and with a vote for wl 
none are publicly bidding, but which 
are willing to accept, finds himself m 
in the position of a homeless waif o 
cold, stormy night. He cannot rest « 
side, and he looks from place to p! 
for a shelter. On finding an open d 
he enters and offers to render such li‘ 
service as he is able to give. 


a 
Health in’ Country Life 


THE usual rule is to think that health 
is almost a necessary concomitant of 
country life. It is supposed that fresh 
air, simple food, exercise in the open and 
intimate touch with Mother Nature will 
assure good health better than, any other 
possible combination of circumstances. 
We are preaching the doctrine of back to 
the country and more and more of our 
people are spending a considerable por- 
tion of the year outside of the cities at 
least if not actually in the country. The 
spring exodus is now upon us in the 
course of the present month, so that 
certain dangers of country life may very 
appropriately be pointed out at the pres- 
ent time, and besides the large number 
of our readers who dwell in the country 
may well be reminded of the necessity for 
diligent care with regard to special sani- 
tary regulations that represent the best 
possible safeguard against certain risks 
more or less intimately connected with 
country life. 

The most important feature of sanitary 
regulation in the country is undoubtedly 
that of the disposal of sewage. Here lies 
the danger of the communication of dis- 
ease, and unless great care is exercised 
there are many more risks in country life 
than in city life. It must not be forgot- 
ten for instance that in spite of the large 
death rate from typhoid fever in certain 
cities typhoid is a rural and not an urban 
disease. It spreads practically always 
thru drinking water. It is true that in 
recent years the sporadic epidemics in 
our cities can usually be traced to milk. 
The ultimate reason for these, however, 
is that the milk containers, pans and pails 
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on the farms are washed in water flowing 
thru the dairies which are contaminated 
by the excreta from cases of typhoid 
fever or are handled by those who have 
been in contact with typhoid patients. 
Of course, it implies gross negligence for 
anything like this to happen and risk the 
spread of the sewer disease with its 
many fatalities. Literally, whenever a 
patient dies of typhoid fever some one 
ought to be hanged. Somewhere between 
a typhoid fever case and the drinking 
water of healthy individuals there has 
been very serious and what may well be 
called criminal negligence. Of course, 
occasionally the handling of milk by 
those in whose houses typhoid fever oc- 
curs is the cause of the bacillus getting 
into the milk and being distributed for 
long distances. This is, however, more 
criminally negligent than in the cases 
where water is the medium of communi, 
cation. 

The rule for people who have taken up 
country life either as pioneers or per- 
manent residents or for their vacations 
is that they must know absolutely the 
source of their drinking water and must 
assure themselves that there is no pos- 
sibility of its being contaminated by ex- 
creta. In many country places this is ex- 
tremely difficult. For instance, whenever 
there are shallow wells as the source of 
the drinking water (that is, non-artesian 
wells less than fifty or sixty feet in 
depth) it is quite impossible to be abso- 
lutely sure that sewage does not get into 
the underground streams which supply 
the wells. Even a shallow cesspool eight 
or ten feet deep will sometimes seep thru 
long distances and seriously vitiate cur- 
rents of well water at a considerable dis- 
tance away. This has been proved to be 
the case over and over again. It is par- 
ticularly likely to happen if much water 
is mixt with the sewage. In the old times 
when farmhouses and country houses 
were not provided with bathtubs and 
did not have their laundry tubs con- 
nected with the sewer pit the excreta did 
not penetrate so deeply nor seep so far. 
Now all this has been changed and while 
bathing facilities are eminently hygienic 
measures and their provision a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished, they add 
to the danger of the diffusion of sewage 
material thru the soil. 
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There is but one absolutely sure pre- 
caution that will serve as a prophylactic 
against this danger. That is the boiling 
of the water that comes from a water 
supply at all suspected. In this regard 
it must not be forgotten that not infre- 
quently people living in a particular 
neighborhood may have acquired a cer- 
tain immunity to typhoid fever or to the 
bacilli of it in their water supply. Some 
of them have had the disease years be- 
fore, only an occasional person living in 
the otherwise healthy country conditions 
may prove to he susceptible. The num- 
ber of cases of typhoid fever may not be 
a good index then of the danger from it 
for a newcomer in a particular locality. 
City people with less resistive vitality 
who come out for the summer and whose 
digestive tract is not used to disposing of 
somewhat contaminated water may suffer 
where other people remain free from the 
disease. City physicians have patients 
come back from their vacations with 
typhoid fever and often find it extremely 
difficult to explain the origin of the cases 
except on some such theory as this, and 
the theory is by no means so far fetched 
as it might seem to non-medical minds, 
for immunity is a very special individual 
quality. 

Of course, other sources of water as, 
for instance, small springs, may prove 
just as dangerous unless one knows ex- 
actly where they come from and thru 
what neighborhoods they pass. Here 
once more the only absolute safeguard is 
boiling the water. Some people seem to 
fear because boiled water lacks some of 
the taste that we are accustomed to in 
water ordinarily that it may also be lack- 
ing in some quality necessary for health. 
There is no reason for this fear, however. 
We have grown accustomed to the taste 
of certain organic materiat in water be- 
cause as a rule rain that falls and passes 
over the ground or seeps thru it dissolves 
these harmless organic materials. They 
exist only in traces, however, and while 
enough to produce a particular flavor 
have no effect that we know of on the 
human constitution. Rain water, es- 
pecially such as has fallen after some 
hours of rain has cleared the atmosphere 
of dust, tastes like distilled water or like 
boiled water. One reason for the flat- 
ness in the taste of boiled water is the 
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absence of air in it. If the water is al- 
lowed to stand for a time, however, with 
a cloth cover over it it will absorb air and 
regain something of its more pleasant 
taste from the oxygen of the air. 

As we have hinted, after water the 
most important source of danger in the 
country as in the city is from milk. One 
should know something about the sources 
of the family milk supply and the condi- 
tions under which it is gathered and dis- 
tributed. Uncooked vegetables represent 
the other source of danger, but they are 
seldom responsible for infectious disease. 
There seems to be no doubt that they do 
gather in the dust which comes to them 
certain microbes that are the cause of 
some of the colicky indigestions that so 
often follow the eating of uncooked vege- 
tables during the hotter, dryer, dustier 
months. Pickles and cucumbers proba- 
bly owe more of their banefulness to 
some people to the microbes that gather 
on them than to any substances within 
them. At least certain recent Russian 
investigations would seem to indicate 
that. In a word the danger in country 
life is in the food and drink. With a 
little care for cleanliness it can be avoided 


and then the country becomes the ideally 
healthy locality that it is supposed to be 
by tradition. 


st 
A Fine Show of Kings 


Ir kings and kinglets are enough like 
the human race in general to think and 
ponder—and some of them are—there 
must have been sober reflections among 
the monarchs that rode behind Edward 
VII's remains. 

Nine kings in line: as assemblages of 
kings go it was a likely lot of kings. Two 
or three of them were known to the 
world as men of force and influence. The 
others were gentlemen, well brought up, 
who have never made any trouble to 
speak of; and with the help of official 
programs and insignia of identification 
they were recognized by the curious mul- 
‘titudes that had never before heard of 
them, and will have forgotten them be- 
fore the days of ceremonial mourning are 
over. 

It was their day and their occasion. 
They were the show; and as a show they 
were au fait. In fact, as the American 


traveler in civilian garb who brought 
the rear is supposed to have ejaculat:d, 
they were a “perfectly bully” show. 

But therein lay their grief. Sad 
than the death of their finest was * 
passing of their royal substance. In 
the mighty throng that filled the stre«ts 
and open places there was none so p: 
as not to do them reverence! As t) 
world now and then observes Twelli 
Night, or marches behind the banners 
Knights Templar, so it gazed on tie 
glory of kings, and for the hour gave | 
self up to the swelling emotions 
solemn pomp and ancient ceremony 
knowing that all was show! 

A hundred years ago—so strange as it 
may seem—the world yet stood in awe of 
kings. It feared the king, and in a meas- 
ure hated him, for the glare of revolu- 
tionary fires had not faded from eyes that 
had beheld their fury. That a century 
would see the dethronement of kings, 
great and small was the belief alike of 
publicists who desired and those who de- 
plored such consummation. The most 
reckless imagination did not picture a 
time when the world would cherish its 
kings as it cherishes castles and abbeys; 
old armor, old silver and laces; as treas- 
ures come down from a world that is no 
more, and that can never again exist. 

Alas and alack! The king is dead! 
Long live the king! 


s 
Mr. Taft and the Tariff 


In a “statement by President Taft,” 
published as an interview in McClure’s 
Magazine, the President explains that ‘in 
the tariff revision he did not secure all 
the reductions he desired, because com- 
binations of sectional interests stood in 
the way. He finally signed the bill, he 
says, not because it was a perfect tariff, 
but because it was the best he could get, 
and because he did not believe himsel{ 
justified in holding up the business of 
the country for months longer by a veto, 
on the chance of getting a better one: 

“It was perfectly clear to me. at the time, 
that I could achieve a temporary personal pop- 
ularity by vetoing this tariff bill. It was just 
as clear that if I did so I would cause such 
a split with my party in Congress that the en- 
tire program of progressive legislation, to 
which I had dedicated the whole strength of 
my Administration, would be put in jeopardy. 
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EDITORIAL 


As it was, I kept the friendship and co-opera- 
tion of the conservative Republicans in Con- 
gress—the only section where opposition 
might have been expected to develop—for my 
general program of legislation; and, at the 
same time, I secured in the tariff bill itself, 
the means of bringing about what | stand for, 
and what I believe this country wants, a fair 
protective tariff, based, not on guesswork, 
but on actual evidence.” 

That is to say, he secured provision 
for the tariff board, which is to ascer- 
tain the costs of production at home and 
abroad. For the investigation which he 
desires this board to make he has asked 
Congress to appropriate $250,000: 

“A thoro investigation of this kind will take 
between two and three years. It is not un- 
likely that, in the light of accurate statistics, 
we may find that certain schedules in our tar- 
iff are too high. If we do, I shall at that 
time not hesitate immediately to recommend 
their revision. This is my idea of the proper 
function of a tariff board. Others have fav- 
ored another plan. Senators Beveridge and 
La Follette have urged the choice of a board 
which would itself prepare and present a 
schedule of rates to Congress. I do not be- 
lieve this plan to be feasible—my chief ob- 
jection being that it would not result in leg- 
islation. The House of Representatives is 
sensitive of its right to originate revenue 
measures, and resents the delegation of this 
to bodies outside itself. As a matter of fact, 
this very plan of a tariff board was tried in 
1882, and failed utterly. I believe that the 
work of a tariff board should be to secure and 
to present evidence, not to frame a tariff. 
With this evidence before it, Congress will 
act fairly and wisely; and the United States 
will have, under this method, a tariff estab- 
lished on a thoroly scientific basis—as it 
should have had a quarter of a century ago.” 

The President’s estimate, here ex- 
prest, of the new tariff is less favorable 
than that which he has given in certain 
public addresses. It is clear that the 
bill's defects were so manifest, in his 
opinion, that he considered the expedi- 
ency of using his veto power. If he 
believed that the revision was not a just 
one, his veto should have been attached 
to it.- He sought to prevent a split with 
his party. He now has the defective bill 
and also a split. It is a split that men- 
aces the success of his party and of his 
Administration. It is due primarily to 
his friendly support of those who con- 
trolled the tariff revision, to his approval 
of the bill by means of his signature, 
and to his praise of it on various occa- 
sions since it became a law. A strong 
and convincing veto message would have 
helped him, his Administration and the 
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Republican party. We do not taink it 
would have prevented the enactment of 
the other bills on his program. They 
are not in a highly promising condition 
at the present time, altho the conserva- 
tive element had its way, and his sup- 
port, with respect to the tariff. 

His plan for the work of the Tariff 
Board is an excellent one, but he has 
not yet obtained the needed appropria- 
tion. He knows, of course, that the con- 
servative Republicans, whose friendship 
and co-operation he kept, do not want a 
thoro investigation and an authoritative 
report concerning production costs here 
and abroad. He should insist now upon 
the support of Congress for this project, 
both because justice requires such an in- 
quiry and also for the reason that he 
can help his Administration and his 
party by making it. But if the money 
and the explicit authority for such an 
investigation shall be granted at the 
present session, it will not be necessary to 
wait two or three years for a report. 
Competent persons can ascertain the 
production costs, with respect to a few 
of the schedules which are believed to be 
most unjust, in less than one year. 


Js 


The action of Stenog- 
rapher Kerby in disclos- 
ing the facts about the 
draft written by Mr. Lawler as if in 
President Taft’s name brings out an in- 


A Question of 
Casuistry 


teresting question of casuistry. It is be- 
yond question that the relation of a sten- 
ographer to his employer is confidential. 
It would be very extraordinary circum- 
stances that would justify a stenog- 
rapher in breaking that confidence. His 
position is much like that of a lawyer to 
his client, a physician to his patient, or a 
priest to a penitent. And yet that confi- 
dence may sometimes be broken at the 
command of a court of law. But it is 
not because he answered questions be- 
fore the Congressional committee that 
Mr. Kerby is blamed, but because he 
disclosed to Secretary Ballinger’s foes 
what was done in Secretary Ballinger’s 
office, and did it with the expectation 
that it would be of use to them; and that 
then, at their advice, when he was not 
likely to be called as a witness, he pub- 
lished the facts in such a way as to 
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make it sure that he would be sum- 
moned to the stand. On the face of it, 
thus far, that was treachery, just as 
Secretary Ballinger characterized it. 
Yet there is another side. Secretary 
Ballinger did not hire Stenographer 
Kerby. He does not pay him his wages. 
He was hired and paid by the United 
States Government; that is, by the peo- 
ple. He says that his act was not one of 
treachery to Secreatry Ballinger, but of 
loyalty to the people who had a right to 
know what Secretary Ballinger was 
sedulously concealing. There is some 
force in that; but, on the whole, it seems 
to us that he was to blame, that the 
people had engaged him thru Secretary 
Ballinger, and that his act was disloyal, 
and yet not so utterly and unquestion- 
ably treacherous as the Secretary re- 
gards it. It is not quite clear that it was 
pure loyalty to the people that dictated 
his disloyalty to his immediate em- 
ployer; there appears to be in it a spice 
of ill will, if not malice. 
Bod 

The gift by the will of 
Isaac C. Wyman of an 
indefinite number of 
millions to Princeton University will do 
more than one great thing for that insti- 
tution. It will make it a real university, 
something more than an undergraduate 
college. It will establish what may be 
the most amply endowed postgraduate 
department in the United States. It will 
in some way settle the feud within the 
faculty, the trustees, and among the 
alumni as to the policy of the university. 
There will be no question as to the ac- 
ceptance of the bequest, and the conse- 
quent establishment of a non-vocational 
graduate school very nearly along the 
lines of Dean West’s developed plan ; for 
that is particularly indicated in the will 
of Mr. Wyman. But will the democratic 
spirit of the university be thereby imper- 
iled, as was feared by President Wilson 
when the acceptance of Mr. Proctor’s gift 
was under discussion? That question 
will hardly be raised again; but we may 
be sure that it will be in the minds of 
those who control that no aristocracy of 
scholarship must be fostered, if, indeed, 
such a thing is possible. Scholarship is 
essentially democratic. It is in the reach 
of the humblest. No titled degrees of 


The Bequest to 
Princeton 


scholastic nobility, nor atiy seclusion 
buildings ten minutes away, nor im, 
ing processions of hoods and gowns, «: 
separate the graduate from the gre: 
people. 

& 

With the accession . 

a new King of Eng 
land and the religious 
rites that have accompanied the burial 
of King Edward and the coronation of 
George V, we may recall the prayer with 
which Nebuchadnezzar, King of Baby- 
lon, opened the inscription which re- 
counts his service of ‘his divinity in the 
erection of temples for worship: 

“O Eternal Ruler, Lord of the Universe, 
grant the name of the King whom thou lov- 
est, whose royal name thou hast proclaimed, 
may flourish as seems good to thee! Lead 
him in the right way! I am the Prince that 
obeys thee, the creature of thy hand. Thou 
hast created me and hast entrusted to me thie 
sovereignty over mankind. According to thy 
mercy, O Lord, which thou bestowest upon all, 
give me the love of thy supreme rule! In my 
heart implant the fear of thy divinity! Grant 
me whatsoever may seem good before thee, 
for it is thou that dost control my life.” 
This prayer is worthy to find a place in 
modern liturgies. 


A Royal Prayer 


The value of birds about a 
Birds’ Nests country home can _ hardly 

be overestimated. They 
count into the economies of country liv- 
ing more and more, as the battle with in- 
sects grows fervid. George E. Hoxie, 
of Westerly, R. L, believes that any 
farmer will find it advantageous to take 
a great deal of pains, and some expense, 
to cultivate bird acquaintance. He has 
on his homestead over twenty bird 
houses, and last year every one of these 
was occupied with either bluebirds or 
swallows. Around his buildings there 
were also four nests of barn swallows 
and seven nests of eave swallows, these 
raising altogether about two hundred 
young birds. Beside these there were, 
within 500 feet of his house, ten robin 
nests, one of oriole, one of waxwing, 
one house wren, two chipping birds, two 
ground sparrows and one king bird— 
totaling over three hundred insect eaters 
and sweet singers, belonging to Mr. 
Hoxie’s family alone. He reports that, 
in his belief, these birds paid a fine sum 
into his annual income; with all the rest, 
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giving him a big yield of apples last 
year, when apples were a rarity. The 
special foe to the apple crop in 1909 was 
aphid or lice, and these were a legiti- 
mate prey for a large number of birds. 
In fact, almost nothing else could get at 
them, unless it were bees and hornets. 
A recent writer says that he would feed 
a whole bird colony just for the music, 
“even if they did not help his crops”; 
adding that, after all, the nicest thing 
about the whole matter is that the birds 
themselves are happy. It would be a 
good thing this spring if every country 
home could plant out a mountain ash 
tree, or a wild cherry, or a hedge of 
Tartarian honeysuckle, just for bird 
food. It is no small thing to have a 


choir of red-winged blackbirds or wood 
thrush singing all summer in your trees 
for nothing but board and lodging. 

& 


Making foresters of our 
schoolboys is a short cut to 
something better than pres- 
ervation of our forests. It includes the 
expansion of our State fisheries, and the 
preservation of the game that counts 
heavily into the food reserves of the 
people. In the early years of our coun- 
try fish constituted a most important 
part of diet, and the discovery of the 
Newfoundland and Labrador fisheries 
had a most important economic effect on 
the whole of Europe. The early colo- 
nists found fish enough in the streams 
and wild fruit enough in the fields, in- 
cluding berries, to supply them with 
nearly all their food. The almost entire 
elimination of this food supply was a 
national disaster. What we want now 
is not only to increase the tillable power 
of our soil, but to work our way back 
toward a natural supply of food. It 
may surprise our readers to know that 
the production of oysters around New 
York and Long Island has, in a very 
few years, increased from one million to 
twelve millions. The State of New 
York alone, last year, propagated and 
placed in the waters of the State over 
five hundred millions of fish. Twenty- 
five years ago there was not a forestry 
school in the United States, and there 
was but one scientific forester in the 
country ; today the Government is send- 
ing out trained foresters, not only for 


Schoolboy 
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the States to employ, but for corpora- 
tions and private parties. Now that 
food prices are rising so rapidly, the 
people must consider the restocking of 
their streams as vitally important ; equal- 
ly important the prevention of the dry- 
ing up of such streams. It is all one 
question, the preservation of our for- 
ests, the restocking of our streams, and 
feeding the people. Mr. Whipple, State 
Forester of New York State, mentions 
among other benefits furnishing of lum- 
ber, preserving water supply, cooling the 
temperature in summer, moderating it 
in winter, supplying pure air by exhal- 
ing oxygen and ozone, supplying wind- 
breaks affecting local rainstorms, form- 
ing healthful parks for the people, and 
allowing the restocking of streams, and 
thereby an enormous increase of food. 


& 

With the death of Dr. H. H. Jessup 
only one is left, Dr. Bliss, of the older 
missionaries of the American Board in 
Syria, of the period before that mission 
was transferred to the Presbyterians. 
Yet even Dr. Jessup and Dr. Post and 


’ Dr. Bliss and Dr. Van Dyck and Dr. 


Thompson, his associate in the great task 
of translating the Bible into Arabic, and 
Dr. Calhoun were not the veritable pio- 
neers; they were Mr. Bird and Dr. 
Goodell. Dr. Jessup was a missionary 
in Syria for fifty-three years and was 
active in the founding of the Syrian 
Protestant College in Beirut, of which 
Dr. Bliss was president until succeeded 
by his son. He was a strong man, posi- 
tive in his beliefs, and greatly respected 
by the people. His death follows not 
long after that of his honored associate, 
Dr. Post, the famous missionary surgeon, 
but the college remains as their perma- 
nent monument and a mighty influence 
thruout all the Arabic-speaking nearer 
East. 

; & 

There seems to be an impression fos- 
tered in Japan that it is not dignified for 
a Japanese youth to come to this country 
for the purpose of study unless he has 
money enough to support himself, and 
that if he tries to pay his expenses by do- 
mestic service or other labor he should 
not be regarded as a student. The whole 
plan of restriction by our Government, 
tho aided by that of Japan, appears to us 
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unfriendly and ungenerous. Our Amer- 
ican students are not ashamed to earn 
their way by very humble service, and 
equally Japanese youth should not be re- 
pelled who work here, tho poor, to gain 
Western learning. In this connection we 
may mention that a late Japanese edict 
gives citizens of other nations resident in 
Japan the right to purchase or lease land, 
provided a similar right is given to Japa- 
nese in their own country. 
& 

It is a pity that the heresy-hunter still 
persists in his mischief. Last year three 
young men graduated from Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, whose answers at their 
licensure disturbed some of the examin- 
ers, but two of them finally escaped the 
reach of their accusers, one by going into 
Y. M. C. A. work, and one by going to 
China. But one of them, Archibald 
Black, was ordained as pastor of a 
church in this city, and now he and the 
presbytery which ordained him and the 
seminary which graduated him, in which 
his father is an honored professor, are 
sternly presented to the General Assem- 
bly for condemnation by a secretary of 
the American Bible Society and a secre- 
tary of the American Tract Society. 
Have they not learned wisdom from the 
result of the trial by the Assembly of 
Professor Briggs and Prof. H. P. Smith? 


Js 
Those who read “Tom” Watson’s bit- 
ter tirade against the negro and negro 
suffrage may recall that a few years ago 
when he was Populist candidate he was 
seeking the votes of Georgia negroes, 
that as chairman of the State convention 
he left the chair to second the nomina- 
tion of a negro as a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee from the States at 
large. He then declared himself pledged 
to wipe out the color line in politics and 
give negroes the rights which the Demo- 
crats denied and which the Republicans 
were too weak to enforce. That is the 
kind of man he is. His latest ebullition 
is against foreign missionaries. 
& 


The nucleus of Halley’s comet passed 
between the earth and the sun on sched- 
ule time during the night of May 18, but 
in the morning the tail, or part of it, was 
still to be seen in the east as before in- 
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stead of in the west as was expecte. . 
Whether the curvature of the tail w. s 
greater than it appeared to be, so that 

lagged behind the comet’s head or pass: | 
to one side of the earth, or whether tl. 
tail divided or shrank at the time, is n ‘ 


yet known. There were no unusual a 
mospheric disturbances or meteoric di:- 
plays anywhere, but this does not prov. 
that the earth did not pass thru the tail, 
for astronomers were generally agree:! 
that no effects would be perceptible fro: 
contact with so tenuous an appendage. 
& 

If a man wants to be a Methodis: 
bishop, he must get out of the pastorat: 
into the secretaryship of a board of th 
Church, or, still better, a presidency o1 
at least a professorship in a Church col 
lege. Finding the board of bishops 
weak, the Southern Methodist Confer- 
ence has just elected seven bishops, of 
whom one was a secretary, two profes- 
sors and four college presidents. And 
yet it is the plain preachers that do the 
electing. 

& 

Another pugilist has been killed in 
California in a “bout.” Nothing else was 
to be expected when men fight to a fin- 
ish and a knockout. Such an event 
ought to suggest to the Golden State 
that its ore is base, its laws a disgrace to 
the nation. Just now it is advertising to 
the world its brutality in a severer fight 
between two bigger brutes. 

& 

Dr. Sargent, of Harvard, finds that 
the present day undergraduate is an inch 
taller and four or five pounds heavier 
than the undergraduate of thirty years 
ago, and he lays it to athletics. We 
doubt that. Why not lay it to the gener- 
ally believed fact that their mothers are 
taller and more healthy than were their 
grandmothers ? 

& 


Just now in many chief cities of Rus- 
sia the Jews are being forcibly driven 
out who have been allowed to live out 
side the pale, or Jewish limits. It is a 
horrible cruelty, and they should come 
to this country, or go to Argentina, 
where they will be allowed to live where 
they please and be treated like other 
people. 
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A Safe and Sane Fourth of July 


‘or several years THE INDEPENDENT 
has advocated a discontinuance of old 
methods in celebrating the Fourth of 
July. This does not imply that THE 
[INDEPENDENT lacks patriotism, but in 
view of the tremendous fire losses, the 
casualties and fatalities from tetanus 
and otherwise, which have too long been 
positive menaces, it has appeared that the 
time was at hand for radical changes in 
the methods of our celebration of the 
day. A quiet Fourth seems now to be 
probable in New York City under Mayor 
Gaynor. Certain of the New England 
cities have followed the lead of New 
York’s Mayor, and in Newport, R. L., 
and in Melrose, Mass., at least action has 
been taken looking toward the safe and 
sane celebration of Independence Day. 
Chicago, Cleveland and some sixty other 
cities that are pretty generally scattered 
geographically have adopted anti-explo- 
sive laws that were tried out last year. 
The same is more or less true of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Nearly the whole of New 
England is committed to conservatism 
in this matter. The Governors of many 
States have been enlisted in this reform 
movement, including Governors Comer 
of Alabama, Shafroth of Colorado, 
Pennewill of Delaware, Brady of Idaho, 
Deneen of Illinois, Sanders of Louisiana, 
Fernald of Maine, Crothers of Maryland, 
Draper of Massachusetts, Warner of 
Michigan, Eberhardt of Minnesota, 
Hadley of Missouri, Morris of Montana, 
Dickerson of Nevada, Fort of New Jer- 
sey, Burke of North Dakota, Benson of 
Oregon, Ansel of North Carolina, Ves- 
sey of South Dakota, Patterson of Ten- 
nessee, Prouty of Vermont, Hay of 
Washington and Davison of Wiscon- 
sin. Even the children in Bloom- 
field, N. J., are in favor of a quiet 
Fourth if we may judge from the result 
of a recent straw vote taken by them 
there, and so the good work goes 
on. The retailing of fireworks in the 
(ity of New York has been pro- 
hibited by an order issued by the Fire 
Commissioner. The Mayor was not at 
first disposed to favor the issuance of 





this order, but succumbed to the repre- 
sentations of the ladies of the Society 
for the Suppression of Unnecessary 
Noise and sundry other insistent per- 
sons. The figures that have been pre- 
sented from year to year by the Chicago 
Tribune, tabulating the fire losses and 
other casualties which have resulted 
from the traditional unrestricted use 
of fireworks in honor of the day, have 
been so appalling that other cities will 
doubtless follow in the near future in 
the footsteps of those which have here 
been named. The New York Tribune, 
in some recent comments made upon 
proposed new methods of celebrating 
July Fourth, made many valuable sug- 
gestions looking toward the improved 
celebration of this national holiday. 
Among other suggestions made in the 
Tribune’s article were the revival of the 
old mummer idea, at one time a feature 
of the celebration of the day in New 
England, when the ragshags parade 
was a morning feature of the celebra- 
tion of July Fourth. The flying of 
dragon kites was another suggestion, 
based, no doubt, upon the Japanese cus- 
tom of kite-flying. Still another sug- 
gestion favored was what was happily 
called a water day, one feature of which 
is a trip to the seaside, or as a substi- 
tute there was a_walk in the woods or 
in the suburbs. The substitution of a 
barbecue for the dangerous and noisy 
Fourth methods of celebration was an- 
other proposed plan. Then there is al- 
ways the possibility of reading the 
Declaration of Independence to fall back 
upon. If the old method of celebrating 
the day could be divorced from injuries 
to young persons through the careless 
use of firecrackers and toy pistols and 
other fireworks, and from the fire losses 
which have always resulted and which 
will always result, it might not be 
desirable to change the old means of 
celebrating, but under existing circum- 
stances THE INDEPENDENT is heartily 
in favor of some plan that shall reduce, 
if not eliminate, the appalling life and 
fire losses that have taken place for 
many years, and, as the day is now cele- . 
brated, are always likely to obtain. 
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Stocks and the Situation 


Sates of stock on the New York Ex- 
change last week were only 1,689,600 
shares, against 2,953,000 in the preced- 
ing week, and a recent level in the neigh- 
borhood of 4,000,000 or 5,000,000. But 
in this dullness prices do not decline. The 
advance last week, for the four stocks in 
which more than half the business was 
done, ranged from I to 4% points, and 
there were gains for substantially all of 
the active securities. There have been 
several causes of this dullness, which is 
more or less in sympathy with conditions 
in some branches of industry. Crop 
prospects are not wholly satisfactory. 
Probably the crop of winter wheat will 
fall 30,000,000 bushels below that of last 
year. The surplus on hand largely ex- 
ceeds that of one year ago, but high 
prices discourage exportation. In the 
steel trade the pace was too hot: Over- 
production at the iron furnaces, accom- 
panied by a marked decline of price, has 
compelled a reduction of output. The 
railroad companies dislike the bill pend- 
ing at Washington, and they cannot fore- 
see what the final provisions of it will be. 
Uncertainty is added to hostility. They 
have increased wages, but their plans for 
increasing rates have excited formidable 
opposition. ‘The political situation does 
not encourage speculation or investment 
for an advance. It is plain that at the 
November elections the Republican party 
will suffer considerable loss ; some expect 
that it will lose the House. The tariff 
has not been settled; some think there 
must soon be another revision, partial or 
complete. Capitalists, manufacturers and 
many other business men do not like 
tariff agitation. It appears that certain 
persons whose operations have recently 
swollen the volume of Stock Exchange 
transactions have withdrawn from the 
field and are waiting; also that they have 
been led to do this by some of the rea- 
sons just mentioned. But conipetént and 
unbiassed students of the situation will 
not say that it shows any fundamental 
weakness. On the Stock Exchange, for 
example, in a remarkably dull and nar- 
row market, prices are maintained and 
some of them rise. 


Increased Dividends © 


A STATEMENT published by the Journc 
of Commerce shows how dividend dis- 
bursements have been affected this year 
by the return of prosperity. Since Janu 
ary I, twenty-three steam or electric rail 
roads and sixty-three industrial corpora- 
tions have increased, begun, or resumed 
the payment of dividends, and the addi- 
tional payments thus indicated for the 
full year amount to $57,624,776, of which 
$15,003,706 is assigned to the roads, and 
$42,621,070 to the industrials. Dividends 
paid by these companies in the first five 
months of the year (amounting-to $297,- 
549,674) exceed by $46,000,000 those 
paid in the corresponding months of 
1909. It is predicted that before the end 
of the year the list of eighty-six corpora- 
tions will be increased by more than 
twenty. The largest addition to the rail- 
way dividend fund has beén made by the 
New York Central. In the list of indus- 
trials, the Steel Corporation and the 
American Tobacco Company are the 
leaders. 

& 


....Statistics published in Germany 
indicate that the increase of wages there 
since 1895 has exceeded the increase of 
prices, which has been about 27 per cent. 


....By a vote of 88 to 16 the lower 
branch of the New York Legislature has 
passed a bill placing telegraph and tele- 
phone companies under the Public Serv- 
ice Commission. 


....By the efforts of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a railroad war 
over import freight rates, which would 
have involved the entire Atlantic sea- 
board, has been averted. The contro- 
versy related to differentials in railroad 
rates from North Atlantic ports to the 
West. 


....The City of New York is about to 
receive about $20,000,000 in special fran- 
chise taxes from street railway, gas, elec- 
tric light and other public service corpor- 
ations, owing to a settlement of suits to 
collect a little more than this sum. These 
taxes were imposed by the law of 1900, 
but have remained unpaid. 





